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ITASCA STUDIES* 
THE LEGEND OF LAKE ITASCA 


Mrs. Mary H. Eastman, whose collections of Indian legends 
and sketches written about the middle of the last century are 
well known, resided in the forties at Fort Snelling, where her 
husband, Captain Seth Eastman, was stationed. Captain 
Eastman, besides being an army officer, was an artist of no 
mean ability and his drawings and engravings have enhanced 
greatly the value and attractiveness of Mrs. Eastman’s pub- 
lications. Among other works published by her, there ap- 
peared in 1853 her American Aboriginal Portfolio. This work 
contains a number of Indian sketches and legends, many of 
them illustrated by Captain Eastman, and among others is a 
story or legend of Lake Itasca, embellished with a pleasing 
engraving of the lake by her talented husband. 

It seems that Nanabozho, or Hiawatha, the great mythical 
wonder-worker of the Algonquin Indians, — to which racial 
family the Chippewa, or Ojibways, belong — had a beautiful 
daughter whose name was Itasca. Although the legend is 
silent upon the subject, it is to be hoped in the interest of 
monogamy that Itasca’s mother was the ancient arrow-maker’s 
daughter, Minnehaha. At any rate, Itasca lived with her 
father in his lodge. She was wooed fiercely and impetuously 
by Chebiabo, the ruler of the lower regions, who governed the 
spirits of the dead. Itasca, however, had no desire to leave 
this fair earth for the region of darkness, even to be the bride 
and consort of Chebiabo, and she plainly told him so. Che- 


*The two studies herewith published were made independently, the 
one by a Minnesota author and the other by an Iowan much interested 
in the history of the North Star State. Since they supplement each other 
in unusual fashion, the editor has brought them together under one general 
title. Ed. 
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biabo, however, was not to be denied and finally in rage at 
Itasca’s continued refusal, amid fierce shaking of the hills, as 
if by earthquake, and in the violence of a terrific storm of 
thunder and lightning, he bore away his unwilling bride below 
the earth, and the upheaval of the earthquake left the hills 
as one may see them today; while Itasca’s tears, as she still 
weeps and mourns for the upper world, are the springs and 
rivulets which trickle to the lake and form the ultimate source 
of the Mississippi River. 

A poetic legend quite in the Greek spirit! The story of 
Apollo and Daphne is hardly more classic. The legend has in 
fact considerable resemblance to that of Pluto and Persephone. 
But where did Mrs. Eastman get it, and what of the maiden’s 
name which, by implication at least, is perpetuated in the name 
of the beautiful lake? 

For many years the origin of the name “ Itasca”’ was un- 
known and it still has some curious mystery connected with 
it. Long before Henry R. Schoolcraft discovered the lake in 
which the Mississippi has its source and christened it Itasca 
in the year 1832, it had been known to traders and adven- 
turers as Lac la Biche or Elk Lake — translations in French 
and English of the Chippewa name “ Omushkos.” It was 
suspected of being the ultimate source of the Mississippi. 
Schoolcraft himself, in his Narrative Journal of the Cass ex- 
pedition of 1820, writes: “ La Beesh River is the outlet of 
Lake La Beesh, which lies six days journey, with a canoe, west- 
northwest of Cassina [Cass] Lake, and has no inlets.”* The 
Cass expedition of 1820, which Schoolcraft accompanied, 
ended at Cass Lake. When Schoolcraft set out again in 1832, 
however, it was with the avowed purpose of penetrating to this 
Lac la Biche, which in all probability was the ultimate source 
of the river. On July 13, 1832, Schoolcraft, led by his Chip- 
pewa guide Ozawindib, or the Yellowhead, crossed a some- 


1 Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels through the Northwestern 
Regions of the United States, 251 (Albany, 1821). 
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what arduous portage and reached the lake. ‘‘ What had been 
long sought, at last appeared suddenly,”’ writes the explorer. 
“On turning out of a thicket, into a small weedy opening, the 
cheering sight of a transparent body of water burst upon our 
view. It was Itasca Lake —the source of the Mississippi.” 
And that was that so far as any explanation of the name was 
concerned, although this was the first time it had ever been 
made public, much less appeared in print. Schoolcraft, in 
his Summary Narrative, published in 1855 and covering the 
events of the two expeditions of 1820 and 1832, goes a little 
more into detail, however.’ 


I inquired of Ozawindib the Indian name of this lake; he re- 
plied Omushkés, which is the Chippewa name of the Elk. Hav- 
ing previously got an inkling of some of their mythological and 
necromantic notions of the origin and mutations of the country, 
which permitted the use of a female name for it, I denominated 
it ITasca. 

This statement is rather cryptic. It certainly does not help 
to clear up the mystery of the origin of the name, unless it 
be that a short poem, which will be referred to hereafter, was 
intended by Schoolcraft as a partial explanation. In his Per- 
sonal Memoirs, published in 1851, and in his ‘“‘ Memoir on 
the History and Physical Geography of Minnesota,” contrib- 
uted to the Minnesota Historical Society in the same year, the 
explorer gives no further explanation of the meaning of the 
name, although both include accounts of the Itasca expedition 
of 1832.° 

Apparently Schoolcraft’s fellow travelers and contemporaries 
did not take the new name very seriously; at least it seems 
to have made no deep impression upon them. Lieutenant 
James Allen, who commanded the military escort accompany- 


2 Schoolcraft, Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Mississippi 
to Itasca Lake, 56 (New York, 1834); Summary Narrative of an Ex- 
ploratory Expedition, 243 (Philadelphia, 1855). 

3 The “Memoir” appears in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 108- 
132. 
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ing Schoolcraft on the expedition, in his official report to the 
war department refers to the lake as Lac la Biche or Elk Lake 
and never once as Itasca. Stranger still is the contemporary 
silence of the missionary, Boutwell, a most estimable man, 
the friend and companion of Schoolcraft in the expedition and 
the very person who, as it afterwards appeared, furnished the 
Latin words from which Schoolcraft constructed the name. 
Boutwell kept a daily journal during the entire trip, but like 
Lieutenant Allen, he is completely silent about Itasca. He 
refers to the lake simply as Elk Lake, named by the Indians 
“‘in reference to its branching horns.” The first time appar- 
ently that the new name appeared in print, other than in 
Schoolcraft’s Narrative of an Expedition, was in Joseph M. 
Nicollet’s Report, published in 1841. The courteous and 
kindly Frenchman, who visited and surveyed the lake in 1836 
for the United States government, seems to have adopted the 
new name whole-heartedly, although he did identify the lake 
with the Lac la Biche of the French and the Elk Lake of the 
British; adding that ‘“ The actual name of this lake, given by 
Mr. Schoolcraft, without defining it, is already laid down in 
some book as of Indian origin.” * Major Lawrence Taliaferro, 
the Indian agent at Fort Snelling, however, did not accept the 
new name so kindly. After Nicollet showed him a copy of 
Schoolcraft’s Narrative of an Expedition with its account of 
the discovery of Lake Itasca, the agent wrote the following 
rather sarcastic comment in his journal under date of July 
15, 1836: 

Oh thou wiper out of names of places —to swell your own con- 
sequence upon the fall of La Beasch & rise [of] Ithaka or 


Itashkah now the true source of the Miss. & never known to 
hundreds before this worthy desciple made it known in July 


*William T. Boutwell, “Schoolcraft’s Exploring Tour of 1832,” in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 165; Joseph N. Nicollet, Report In- 
tended to Illustrate a Map of the Hydrographical Basin of the Upper 
Mississippi River, 59 (26 Congress, 2 session, Senate Documents, no. 237 — 
Washington, 1843). 
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1832. . . . We are not all gulls — Mr. S—& you cant be such 
a fool as to think so.° 

In 1846 Charles Lanman made an interesting and leisurely 
expedition into the Minnesota region. He visited Lake Itasca 
and described it as “ Elk or Itasca Lake.” What his real 
feelings were, however, with reference to the change of name 
may be inferred from his remarks respecting Red Cedar Lake, 
which Schoolcraft, in his expedition of 1820, had christened 
Cassina : 
Red Cedar Lake is the sheet of water Mr. Schoolcraft has at- 
tempted to name after a distinguished friend; I say attempted, 
because the Indians and traders of the northwest do not recognize 
his change. I agree with them in the opinion that it is not right 
for travellers to glorify themselves or friends by attempting to 
supplant with their own, the original and appropriate names that 
belong to the rivers and lakes of our land. If the ambitious can 
discover nameless wonders, they will then be privileged to use 
them in extending their reputations.® 

Notwithstanding these protests, however, the name Itasca 
sounded “ Indianish ” to the uninitiated, it was musical, and it 
had the advantage of the publicity given to it by Schoolcraft’s 
literary name and fame. Like Americus Vespucius’ name, 
justly or unjustly, it “took.” Forty years went by before 
further light was shed upon the story of its origin. Students 
of Indian lore, both Chippewa and Sioux, were perplexed 
equally with traders and missionaries to know where School- 
craft got the name. It was not until 1872 that the mystery 
was explained by a letter from Boutwell. In this letter, pub- 
lished in the Saint Paul Pioneer of June 16, 1872, the mis- 
sionary tells the now well-known story of how, when he and 
Schoolcraft were outward bound along the south shore of 
Lake Superior in 1832, the name was fabricated by the ex- 


5 The Taliaferro Journals are in the possession of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 
6 Charles Lanman, A Summer in the Wilderness, 91, 98 (New York, 


1847). 
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plorer from two Latin words — veritas meaning truth, and 
caput, head — ready for use and application when the lake 
should be reached.’ 

How fares it then with the ancient Chippewa legend of the 
fair maiden whose name was Itasca, daughter of Nanabozho, 
who was wooed and seized by Chebiabo and whose tears well 
up to fill the basin of Itasca’s lake? Are her tears totally dried 
up under the fierce rays of historical criticism? 

Curiously enough, in the same issue of the Pioneer in which 
Boutwell’s letter appears, a letter from Mrs. Eastman dated 
May 6, 1872, also is printed. There she stoutly defends the 
legend, which she says she got direct from Schoolcraft, who 
in turn got it from his Chippewa guide; and she asserts that 
“the name and tradition of Itasca are as reliable as any other. 
It is a subject for a grand poem.” This idea of a grand poem 
might well have been suggested by Schoolcraft’s own verses 
— for he was something of a poet in addition to his other 
gifts — published in his Summary Narrative of 1855, imme- 
diately following the account of the discovery and naming of 
Lake Itasca.* 


STANZAS 
ON REACHING THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN 1832 


I 

Ha! truant of western waters! Thou who hast 

So long concealed thy very sources — flitting shy, 
Now here, now there —through spreading mazes vast 

Thou art, at length, discovered to the eye 
In crystal springs, that run, like silver thread, 

From out their sandy heights, and glittering lie 
Within a beauteous basin, fair outspread 


™ This account was corroborated subsequently in a conversation between 
Boutwell and Jacob V. Brower, who recorded it in his volume on the 
Mississippi River and Its Source, 148 n. (Minnesota Historical Collections, 
vol. 7). The whole story is well told by Warren Upham in his Minnesota 
Geographic Names, 252 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 17). 

8 Schoolcraft notes that the verses had appeared earlier in the “Literary 
World, No. 337.” Summary Narrative, 243 n. 
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Hesperian woodlands of the western sky, 
As if, in Indian myths, a truth there could be read, 
And these were tears, indeed, by fair Itasca shed. 


II 

To bear the sword, on prancing steed arrayed; 

To lift the voice admiring Senates own; 
To tune the lyre, enraptured muses played; 

Or pierce the starry heavens — the blue unknown — 
These were the aims of many sons of fame, 

Who shook the world with glory’s golden song. 
I sought a moral meed of less acclaim, 

In treading lands remote, and mazes long; 
And while around aerial voices ring, 
I quaff the limpid cup at Mississippi's spring. 


The legend reported by Mrs. Eastman, then, is the one that 
gave Schoolcraft, as he says, “ an inkling of some of their [the 
Indians’| mythological and necromantic notions of the origin 
and mutations of the country,” whatever that may mean, and 
which “ permitted ” him to give the lake a new Latinized name 
of the female gender! Clearly Schoolcraft, and he alone, must 
assume the responsibility for the legend’s authenticity. 

It is to be regretted that Schoolcraft in his Algic Researches, 
published in 1839, — from which Longfellow took the mate- 
rial, if not his inspiration, for the poem “ Hiawatha,” — does 
not include among the Ojibway legends there told the story of 
Itasca. He is equally silent about the legend in his Myth of 
Hiawatha, and Other Oral Legends published in 1856. Neither 
work, however, attempts an encyclopedic enumeration of all 
Ojibway legends, and of course neither could. As School- 
craft himself writes: ‘“ The story of this chief [Nanabosho 
or Hiawatha] of Northern myths is dropped in my notes at 
this point. . . . But his feats and adventures by land and sea 
do not terminate here. There is scarcely a prominent lake, 
mountain, precipice, or stream in the northern part of America, 
which is not hallowed in Indian story by his fabled deeds.” ° 


® Schoolcraft, The Myth of Hiawatha, and Other Oral Legends, 49 
(Philadelphia, 1856). 
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Of the same import is the statement by George Copway, the 
well-known native Ojibway writer of the last century: 


The Ojibways have a great number of legends, stories, and his- 
torical tales, the relating and hearing of which, form a vast fund 
of winter evening instruction and amusement. 

There is not a lake or mountain that has not connected with 
it some story of delight or wonder, and nearly every beast and 
bird is the subject of the story-teller, being said to have trans- 
formed itself at some prior time into some mysterious forma- 
tion —of men going to live in the stars, and of imaginary beings 
in the air, whose rushing passage roars in the distant whirlwinds.*® 

Charles Lanman, to whom reference has been made hereto- 
fore, while he does not mention Schoolcraft’s legend, tells 
another legend about Lake Itasca which he says he got from 
an old Chippewa living alone in his lodge by the lake. It 
seems that there was once a mammoth elk, whose length was 
that of two large canoes and whose horns had the power to 
split a pine tree, living in a valley in the hills near Itasca, 
where he reigned supreme. Every year all the animals of the 
North visited this king of beasts to consult him about the 
forests and plains they were to occupy during the following 
year and to partake of the water of the lake, which had the 
power to protect them from every disease or accident. It so 
happened, however, that a party of Indian warriors from the 
South, who were also giants, penetrated the lair of King Elk 
and killed him with a poisoned arrow. The heavens were im- 
mediately filled with clouds and a heavy rain deluged the 
earth, causing the lake to overflow its banks and forming a 
little stream that finally widened into a broad river and emptied 
into an unknown sea. On the bosom of this river the mighty 
hunters of the South floated in their newly made canoes until 
they found themselves in their own country, and the lake re- 
ceived its name from the giant elk who thus met his doom.” 


10 Copway, The Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches of the 
Ojibway Nation, 95 (Boston, 1851). 
11 Lanman, A Summer in the Wilderness, 99. 
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This legend has the characteristic Indian motif of warriors, 
giants, supernatural feats, and the like, rather more so than 
Schoolcraft’s legend; but it lacks the latter’s poetic fantasy, 
and if we must choose between the two, let us stand by the 
Muses rather than the War Gods. 

Neither legend, however, is mentioned, so far as has been 
ascertained, in any collection of Ojibway myths known to the 
writer. A rather diligent search has failed also to show that 
either legend is known today among the Indians or the white 
residents in the region of Lake Itasca.’* This, however, is not 
very conclusive evidence against the existence of such legends 
in years gone by. As Mr. Arthur Beaulieu writes, “ The old 
Indian has gone beyond to the Happy Hunting Ground and 
with him his customs and traditions. Very few live today 
who possess the folklore of our Aborigines.” 

It must be borne in mind that the mythology of the North 
American Indian is a very loose aggregation of primitive and 
animalistic folklore, shifting, sketchy, sometimes incoherent, 
often changeable. It is far removed from the compact, sophis- 
ticated system of Greek mythology. It varied considerably 
from generation to generation and from place to place in the 
same generation. Old legends were forgotten and new ones 
took their place. Indeed, there seems to have been an element 
of improvisation in Indian legendry, giving considerable va- 
riety as well as local coloring to the stories that were told 
from mouth to mouth around the camp fires or in the teepees 
of the old. The scattered tribal condition of the Indians and 
the paucity of their numbers, spread as they were over a 
continental area, no doubt contributed to all this. There was, 


12 Acknowledgment is due in this search to Miss Frances Densmore of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology; the Reverend Benno Watrin of 
Ponsford; Mr. Earl Lang, superintendent of Itasca State Park; Mr. 
Arthur Beaulieu of White Earth; Mr. Mel R. Nyman of Minneapolis; 
Mr. Mark L. Burns, superintendent of the Consolidated Chippewa agency 
for Minnesota at Cass Lake; Dr. Orin G. Libby, secretary of the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota; and others. 
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however, a loose general structure in Algonquin mythology, 
and in this structure Hiawatha, or Manabozho, or Winabozho, 
or Nanabozho, or Nanabushu — various names and spellings 
for the same personage —the wonder-worker, the super- 
warrior, occupied, with his grandmother, a central position. 
The number of his exploits and the variety of his appearances 
were almost limitless; in fact he seems often to have served 
as a mere point of departure. It is not surprising therefore 
that a legend purely local, such as this, should be found woven 
into the Indian concept of Lake Itasca and explanatory, ac- 
cording to the primitive mind, of its origin. 

According to other recorded legends Nanabozho was mar- 
ried and had children, one of whom was a daughter. Still 
other legends represent this daughter as reaching maturity and 
being sought in marriage in vain by various suitors, followed 
by her complete disappearance from the earth. Nanabozho 
is supposed to have had a brother, Chipiapoos, who lost his 
earth life by drowning at the hands of the manitos and be- 
came the warder of the dead and the ruler of the “ country 
of the manes.”** He is undoubtedly the “ Chebiabo ” of the 
Itasca legend. The chief persons in the Schoolcraft story thus 
appear in much their same characters in other well-authenti- 
cated legends of the Ojibway people. It is quite possible 
therefore to agree with Mr. Matthew W. Stirling, chief of the 
Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, in ‘is 
opinion that the Itasca legend is a “ fragmentary story of some 
event in the life of Nanabozho.” The very fantasy of it is 
characteristic of the Indian imagination at its best. 

The fact that the legend was related by Schoolcraft with 
all his knowledge of Indian lore and his reputation for historic 

13 William Jones, Ojibwa Texts, 1: 279, 200, 341, 423 (American Eth- 
nological Society, Publications, vol. 7— Leyden, Holland, 1917) ; Frances 
Densmore, Chippewa Customs, 99-101 (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletins, no. 86— Washington, 1929); Frederick W. Hodge, ed., Hand- 
book of American Indians, 2:21 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, 
no. 30 — Washington, 1910). 
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integrity makes a strong presumption in favor of its authen- 
ticity, notwithstanding the circumstance that another and dif- 
ferent overlapping legend is related by Lanman. But why 
did Schoolcraft not relate at one time or another the full legend 
and give the fair Itasca, or whatever her true name was, her 
just dues as the presiding genius, or “ genia,” or goddess of 
the lake? Was it because he was just a little ashamed of her 
Latin name or was it because, having yielded at the moment 
to his poetic fancy, he could not withdraw without embarrass- 
ment? Or was it because he just did not choose to tell? 

On July 13, 1932, occurs the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Schoolcraft’s discovery of Lake Itasca. It is to be hoped that 
some note will be taken of this interesting event and that if 
there are any public exercises at the lake, they will include 
proper recognition of the old legend and of the fair Indian 
maiden whose tears still trickle down to replenish its waters. 

Epwarp C. GALE 


‘ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE NAME 
“ITASCA ” 


The question of the origin and meaning of the name given 
to the principal body of water lying within the Itasca basin, 
from which the Mississippi River takes its source, has for 
many years been one of interest to historical etymologists. The 
publications of the Minnesota Historical Society contain many 
references to it and have several times repeated the accepted 
story of its origin based upon information given by the Rev- 
erend William T. Boutwell, a companion of Schoolcraft upon 
his memorable journey in 1832 to the “true head” of this 
great river system. 

Difference of opinion has existed at various times as to the 
identity of the real discoverer of the lake now called Itasca. 
The claims of William Morrison and of Giacamo C. Beltrami, 
the Italian explorer, have been advanced for this honor; but 
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in a report presented before the Minnesota Historical Society 
in 1887 James H. Baker reached the conclusion that Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft discovered the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi and that the lake from which the infant river flows was 
named by him Itasca from the Latin words veritas and caput, 
suggested to the discoverer by Boutwell.’ 

Boutwell’s account of the time, place, and occasion of his 
suggestion of the Latin words from which Schoolcraft is said 
to have coined the new name “ Itasca” occurs in letters to 
Alfred J. Hill and to Julius Chambers dated May 13, 1872, 
and July 27, 1880, and in the report of an interview by Jacob 
V. Brower.* Brower further substantiates this statement as 
to the origin of the word by quoting a communication from 
the Reverend Jeremiah Porter, who was a member of School- 
craft’s family at the time of the expedition, and who said that 
when Schoolcraft, Dr. Douglas Houghton, and Lieutenant 
James Allen returned to Sault Ste. Marie they told him “ how 
they had named so beautifully the lake from two Latin words.” 
When the name of the new territory, eventually called Min- 
nesota, was being discussed Boutwell proposed Itasca.* 

In Schoolcraft’s own first account of the discovery of the 
lake, published in 1834, no explanation of the origin or mean- 
ing of the name is given; but in a later book, which combines 
accounts of the Cass expedition of 1820 with that of 1832, 
published in 1855, the following statement is made with ref- 
erence to the meaning of the name: 


1 James H. Baker, “ The Sources of the Mississippi: Their Discoverers, 
Real and Pretended,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 6: 24. 

2 Saint Paul Pioneer, June 16, 1872; Julius Chambers, The Mississippi 
River and Its Wonderful Valley, 112 (New York, 1910) ; Jacob V. Brower, 
The Mississippi River and Its Source, 145, 147-149 (Minnesota Historical 
Collections, vol. 7). Brower’s interview with Boutwell occurred a few 
months before the latter’s death in 1890. 

3 Brower, Mississippi River, 154 n.; Henry L. Moss, “Last Days of 
Wisconsin Territory and Early Days of Minnesota Territory,” in Minne- 
sota Historical Collections, 8:77. 
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I inquired of Ozawindib the Indian name of this lake; he replied 
Omushkos, which is the Chippewa name of the Elk. Having 
previously got an inkling of some of their mythological and necro- 
mantic notions of the origin and mutations of the country, which 
permitted the use of a female name for it, I denominated it 
ITASCA. 


This obscure and circumlocutory statement may possibly be 
elucidated by Schooicraft’s footnote to the word “ Itasca,” 
which includes his “ Stanzas on Reaching the Source of the 
Mississippi in 1832.’ Two lines of the poem referring to 
the Indian legend follow : 


As if, in Indian myths, a truth there could be read, 
And these were tears, indeed, by fair Itasca shed.* 


The myth to which allusion is here made and from which it 
might be concluded Schoolcraft derived the name is outlined 
in a letter of Mrs. Mary H. Eastman to Alfred J. Hill, which 
was printed in a St. Paul newspaper in June, 1872. It in- 
cludes the following statement : 


Itasca was the daughter of Manabazho, the Spirit God of 
the Chippewas. In my book of sketches entitled “ Eastman’s 
Aboriginal Portfolio” published by Lippincott, I have an account 
of the exciting scene of the discovery of the Mississippi and 
the tradition of Itasca, after whom Mr. Schoolcraft named the 
lake. The Chippewa guide gave the tradition to Mr. Schoolcraft 
who gave it to me. 

It is a lovely little tradition, and reminds one of Ceres and 
Proserpine — the amount of it being that Itasca was beloved by 
Chebiabo, the keeper of the souls of the dead, and was to be torn 
from her family and borne to his gloomy home, she having refused 
to go with him. The storm spirits interfere in her behalf, but 
too late to save her. In the confusion of the struggle in which 
the gods took part, Itasca was buried under hills of sand, form- 

ing a mound that the Chippewa guide showed to Mr. Schoolcraft 
as her grave. The rills that flowed from the rocks and sand, 
forming the lake, were made by the tears of Itasca weeping for- 
ever for home and friends — the sorrow produced by the revenge 
of this terrible (Pluto) Chebiabo. 


*Henry R. Schoolcraft, Summary Narrative of an Exploratory Expedi- 
tion to the Sources of the Mississippi River, 243, 244 (Philadelphia, 1855). 
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The name and tradition of Itasca are as reliable as any other. 
It is a subject for a grand poem. 
Chambers speaks of “considerable merriment” having been 
created by this letter, and adds, “ What can be thought of the 
statement that Mr. Schoolcraft is responsible for this yarn?” 
The evidence in the Schoolcraft poem quoted above, however, 
seems to remove all possible doubt that Schoolcraft did have 
in mind a myth similar to the one told by Mrs. Eastman.° 

Nowhere in Schoolcraft’s writings with reference to this 
matter is there any mention of Boutwell or of the alleged Latin 
origin of the word. Brower writes: 
It is not proposed herein to express any opinion as to what pur- 
pose Mr. Schoolcraft had in withholding from the public the 
manner in which this name was selected, nor to discuss the infer- 
ence drawn from the record he has left us, in which he plainly 
intimates that the name was that of a female, mythological, necro- 
mantic or otherwise. ... Certain it is, the word was never 
heard of or known in Ojibway mythology. “ There is no such word 
nor even any remotely resembling it in the Ojibway language,” 
writes Rev. J. A. Gilfillan, for sixteen years a student of the 
language.® 

Recently what seems to be an entirely different explanation 
by Schoolcraft of the origin of the word has come to light. 
In one of a series of government reports prepared by the 
explorer is an article entitled ‘“‘ Names Based on the Indian Vo- 
cabularies, which are Suggested as Appropriate for New Sub- 
divisions of the Public Domain,” which includes the following 
statement: ‘“I-ras-ca. From Ja, to be, totosh, the fe- 
male breast, or origin, and ka, a terminal subs, inflection.” In 
a footnote Schoolcraft states that “ This name has been ap- 
plied to the lake in which the Mississippi River originates.” * 


5 Chambers, Mississippi River, 117. Mrs. Eastman’s letter, which is 
dated May 6, 1872, appears in the Pioneer for June 16, 1872, and is quoted 
in part by Chambers. 

6 Brower, Mississippi River, 147. 

7 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Information Respecting the History, Condition 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States, 5: 624 (Phila- 
delphia, 1855). 
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Here then is another explanation of the origin of this much 
discussed geographic name, endowed with all the authenticity 
which usually characterizes a statement of an honored and 
esteemed public servant. If this statement is to be accepted, 
the name was created by Schoolcraft out of words or parts 
of words of Indian origin. It seems strange that this explana- 
tion of the origin of the word “ Itasca,” written by the dis- 
coverer of the lake at least seventeen years before Boutwell 
made his first statement, should at that time and since appar- 
ently have gone unnoticed. 

It is doubtful that the question of the real origin of this 
name can be settled. The conflicting evidence, furthermore, 
cannot be reconciled without sacrificing somewhat the repu- 
tation of one or more of the men involved in the discovery 
of Lake Itasca. The student of history must satisfy himself 
as best he can by weighing all the evidence and reaching his 
own conclusions. The evidence of the Reverend Jeremiah 
Porter is distinctly corroborative of Boutwell’s statements. If 
Schoolcraft himself immediately after his return from the 
expedition of 1832 ascribed the origin of the name to the 
Latin words suggested by Boutwell, his later inference of 
mythological origin and the statement of the coining of the 
word from Indian etymological sources given above are inex- 
plicable on any basis of fidelity to truth. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Porter, at the time when he wrote to 
Brower, was a man in whose case advanced age may have 
added something to the normal fallibility of memory. The 
weight of testimony seems to favor Boutwell, but the problem 
must apparently remain one of the unsolved questions of 
history. 

Irvine H. Hart 


Iowa State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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JOSEPH RENVILLE OF LAC QUI PARLE 


In 1835 a band of missionaries left Fort Snelling and 
plunged into the wilderness that stretched unbroken, save for 
scattered trading posts, from the Mississippi River to the 
Columbia. Their objective was “ Fort Renville” at Lac qui 
Parle, where they had been invited to establish a station by 
Joseph Renville, the resident fur-trader. 

When the missionaries arrived at the fort bearing the name 
of its picturesque master, they found him “ living in barbaric 
splendor quite like an African king.” His stronghold was a 
stockade, within which stood a hewed log house; and in a 
room of this building Renville, seated on a chair with his feet 
crossed under him, received the missionary delegation. Sprawl- 
ing on a bench that ran around almost the entire room were 
Indian braves of Lac qui Parle who composed his bodyguard. 
To these retainers Renville explained the purpose that lay 
back of the coming of the visitors ; and the redmen readily gave 
their consent to the establishment of a mission among them. 
Indeed, the mere fact that the trader, who ruled over them as 
with a hand of iron, desired this consent was doubtless decisive 
in bringing it about. Clearly Renville possessed more than 
the splendor of an African chief. He was a man of power 
and of personality, whose character and achievements deserve 
historical study. 

This frontier figure was “‘ somewhat past his prime” in the 
middle thirties, though he was “ still a man of great energy.” 
He seems to have been born about 1779, probably at Kaposia, 


1Stephen R. Riggs, Mary and I. Forty Years with the Sioux, 63 
(Boston, 1887); Mrs. Mary Huggins Kerlinger, “ Reminiscences,” 67, 76, 
77. The Minnesota Historical Society has a photostatic copy of the 
Kerlinger manuscript, the original of which is in the possession of Miss 
Callie M. Kerlinger of Oakland, California. 
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since his mother was a Sioux of that band.* His color was 
that of a native Indian, according to Lawrence Taliaferro, the 
federal agent at St. Peter’s, who adds that Renville’s manners 
and intelligence set him apart from the redmen. There is 
evidence that Renville, when among the Indians, represented 
himself as of unmixed Indian blood, but that he told the whites 
he was a half-breed.* His name was of course French; and 
it is possible that his father was a canoeman named Joseph 
Rinville, who accompanied a Canadian brigade westward to 
Mackinac and Green Bay as early as 1775. The name itself 
probably is a variation of De Rainville, a well-known 
patronymic of early Canadian history. One historian believes 
that Renville as a boy was taken to eastern Canada by his 
father and there given instruction in the Catholic religion.‘ 
He seems indeed to have had early instruction in that faith, 
but later he became a ready convert to Protestantism. He was 
thoroughly at home in spoken French, though he never 
learned to read the language easily. This difficulty about 
reading, coupled with certain other circumstances, has caused 
some people to question the claim that the trader actually 
received early Catholic training in Canada. Dr. Thomas S. 
Williamson, one of the Lac qui Parle missionaries, in fact 
asserts that Renville learned his French, not in Canada under 
the tutelage of a priest, but in the West while associated with 
the family of Colonel Robert Dickson, the noted fur-trader ; 
and that Renville, save for a brief period when he joined 


2Edward D. Neill, “A Sketch of Joseph Renville,” in Minnesota 
Historical Collections, 1:198; Samuel W. Pond, Two Volunteer Mis- 
sionaries among the Dakotas, 91 (Boston, 1893). 

8 Taliaferro Journals, October 19, 1835, in the possession of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. Stephen R. Riggs thought that Renville was 
three-fourths Sioux. See his Mary and I, 53. 

*“ Abstracts of Indian Trade Licenses in Canadian Archives, Ottawa, 
1768-1776,” made under the direction of Wayne E. Stevens in 1925, no. 
58, 1775; Neill, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 198. 
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Dickson against the Americans in the War of 1812, spent 
his entire life with the Sioux.® 

That Renville was thoroughly acquainted with the habits and 
customs of the Sioux is beyond question. He married a Sioux 
woman, though it should be noted that the marriage, which 
occurred at Prairie du Chien, was performed by a Catholic 
priest. He became a kind of chief among the Sioux.* Prob- 
ably, however, the paternal influence accounts for his interest 
in fur-trading. Notwithstanding Dr. Williamson's assertion, 
Renville was associated with white men long before the War 
of 1812. In 1797 — when he was about eighteen years old — 
he wintered with Dickson and Jacques Porlier on the Missis- 
sippi near the site of Sauk Rapids. Later he entered into 
partnership with these men and other Canadian traders. Trade 
west of the Mississippi became increasingly difficult for them 
under the rule of the United States. Two years after the 
purchase of Louisiana a proclamation was issued forbidding 
subjects of a foreign power to trade with the Indians in that 
region. Although it was not enforced on the upper Mississippi 
an effort was made to exclude British traders by charging them 
high rates of duty. This policy of exclusion naturally made 
traders under the British régime rebel against the United 
States ; it was one of the causes that led Renville to join forces 
with the British when the War of 1812 broke out. He was 
also concerned about the welfare of his children and the rela- 
tives of his Sioux wife. These Indians had a strong partiality 


5 Samuel W. Pond, “ The Dakotas or Sioux in Minnesota as They Were 
in 1834,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 12: 333; Thomas S. William- 
son to David Greene, June 12, 1834, American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions Archives, Boston. The Minnesota Historical Society 
has typewritten copies of the material of Minnesota interest in these 
archives. 

6 Adrien G. Morice, Dictionnaire Historique des Canadiens et des Metis 
Francais de l'Ouest, 244 (Quebec, 1908); Joseph Tasse, Les Canadiens 
de l'Ouest, 1: 2905 (Montreal, 1878). 
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for the British, who had given them more liberal presents than 
had the Americans.’ 

The British commanded Dickson to arm the tribes of the 
Northwest against the Americans, and he gave Renville the 
rank of captain.* As leader of the Wabasha, Kaposia, and 
other bands of the Sioux, Renville restrained these Indians 
from engaging in horrible depredations such as were committed 
by the Chippewa, Pottawatomi, Miami, and other tribes. In 
1813, during the siege of Fort Meigs on the Maumee River, 
Renville was summoned to the camping grounds of the Win- 
nebago. He found that these Indians had roasted the body of 
an American captive and were dividing it among the various 
tribes. Renville was indignant at this inhumanity, and wher 
Colonel Dickson was informed of the outrage its instigator 
was turned out of camp. 

Renville also served as interpreter in the war, an important 
position, since in this capacity he carried official orders to the 
various bands of Indians and instructed them in the part they 
were to play in the siege of Prairie du Chien. The officer in 
command of this fort reported after its capture that Renville 
and another interpreter “ absolutely prevented their Indians 
committing any outrages in a plundering way.”* After the 
declaration of peace every precaution was taken to prevent 
Indian hostility to the terms of the treaty. Guns were ready 


7™Louis A. Tohill, Robert Dickson, British Fur Trader on the Upper 
Mississippi, 16, 27-32 (Ann Arbor, 1926). 

§ William H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Sources of 
St. Peter’s River, Lake Winnipeek, Lake of the Woods, etc., Performed 
in the Year 1823, 325 (Philadelphia, 1824). Renville had been appointed 
lieutenant by the British commandant on the Mississippi “ in consequence of 
the Uniform zeal & activity shown by Interpreter Renville of the Indian 
Department in the various services in which he has been applied.” Reuben 
G. Thwaites, ed.. “ The Bulger Papers,” in Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions, 13:33 (1895). 

® Keating, Narrative, 412, 413; Douglas Brymner, “Capture of Fort 
M’Kay, Prairie du Chien, in 1814,” in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 


11: 266 (1888). 
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to be fired at the Indians outside the meeting house at Prairie 
du Chien, in case they should try to disturb the assembly. At 
a solemn council each paragraph of the treaty was interpreted 
to the various tribes. Renville presented the pipe of peace to 
the chiefs, who by smoking it in silence pledged themselves 
on behalf of their tribes to conform to the conditions of peace.*® 

After the war Renville resided in Canada and received the 
pay of a retired British captain. Later he traded for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at the head of the Red River. He 
remained with this company until 1822, when he became 
“dissatisfied with their employ.” Evidently, he left under 
conditions not wholly creditable to himself, for many years 
later the Hudson’s Bay Company reminded him that it had 
lost money through his operations at Pembina. Renville’s 
desertion of the company should not be charged against him, 
according to one writer, since there were grounds for complaint 
on both sides.” 

Renville’s post near the source of the Red River was located 
on United States soil. In order to retain it and secure a 
trader’s license he was compelled to become an American 
citizen, and in taking this step he relinquished his pension as 
a British officer. Because he wanted to be independent, he 
organized the Columbia Fur Company. This firm consisted 
of only a few individuals who were licensed by the Indian 


10 Alfred E. Bulger, “ Last Days of the British at Prairie du Chien,” 
in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 13: 162. 

11 Keating, Narrative, 325, 326. Some writers say that Renville was 
thrown out of work by the amalgamation of the Northwest and the 
Hudson’s Bay companies in 1821. See Hiram M. Chittenden, History of 
the American Fur Trade in the Far West, 1: 323 (New York, 1902). 
Mr. Rollo Keithahn has adopted this interpretation in his study of “ The 
American Fur Company in the Upper Mississippi Valley,” 10, a master’s 
thesis prepared at the University of Minnesota in 1929. The Minnesota 
Historical Society has a copy. For comments on Renville’s account with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, see Alexander Christie, chief factor of the 
company, to Renville, June 13, 1834, Sibley Papers, in the possession of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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agent at St. Peter’s to trade with the Indians south of the 
international boundary. The company traded over a tract of 
country extending as far west as the Missouri River. The 
firm, which was legally known as Tilton and Company, did not 
have a very large capital; yet its rivalry considerably disturbed 
the American Fur Company, which was endeavoring to 
monopolize the trade of the Northwest. The president of the 
American Fur Company reported that the Columbia Fur Com- 
pany did his business “an annual injury of ten thousand dol- 
lars at least.” ** In order to do away with this competition, the 
American Fur Company in 1827 bought out its rivals and then, 
through its agent, Joseph Rolette, advanced credit to Renville. 
In 1828 the latter erected a dwelling house at Lac qui Parle, 
where he had been trading for two years.** 

In the fall of 1834 Henry H. Sibley took charge of the 
department of the American Fur Company in the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley known as the Sioux Outfit, and the next spring 
he and Rolette entered into agreements with Renville with 
reference to the fur trade at Lake Traverse and at Lac qui 
Parle. It was agreed that Renville was to manage the post 
at Lake Traverse and that he would receive half the profits or 
bear half the loss. The company would advance the necessary 
supplies and goods and retain the ownership of all the property 
involved in the business at Lake Traverse; it was also agreed 
that the company was to engage all the clerks and men needed 
at the post. Sibley and Rolette reserved the right to discon- 
tinue the arrangement at the end of a year. 

The agreement relating to the trade at Lac qui Parle was 
for a period of five years from July 1, 1835. By its terms 
Renville was obliged to obtain from Sibley all articles needed 
for the trade at the post and also for the use of himself and 


12 Chittenden, American Fur Trade, 323-325. 

13 Keithahn, “ American Fur Company,” 16; Stephen R. Riggs to S. L. 
Babcock, November 19, 1850, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 
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of his family. He promised to trade only with the Indians 
who lived within the Lac qui Parle district and not to encroach 
upon the trade of any other outfits that had been organized 
by the company.** 

The business of the Lake Traverse post soon involved 
Renville in a series of quarrels with Joseph R. Brown, a 
prominent Minnesota pioneer. Brown appeared at Lake 
Traverse under instructions not to interfere with the trade as 
managed by Renville, though at the same time he was to use 
his efforts to prevent any losses in that trade. Renville con- 
sidered Brown’s authority limited to that of a bookkeeper, but 
Brown himself acted upon the assumption that he had wide 
powers. Against the wishes of Renville he proceeded to 
employ an interpreter and to act upon other matters.** Among 
other things, he collected furs from Indians who were in debt 
to Renville, asserting that Renville himself did not take the 
trouble to call in the furs that were due him. The bickerings 
with Brown did not lead to a sharp break, however, and in 
1838, when the post at Lake Traverse was about to be 
abandoned by the American Fur Company, Renville cooper- 
ated cordially with Brown in quieting the Indians, who were 
restless and dissatisfied.’® 

The late thirties were years in which there was sharp com- 
petition for the Indian trade. Prices were low and the musk- 
rats appeared to be less numerous than they had been in 
previous years. Renville estimated that in 1837 he lost be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars. That the company 
enjoined upon him a policy of strict economy is evident from a 

14 The agreements are filed under date of June 6, 1835, Sibley Papers. 

15 Agreement between Henry H. Sibley and Joseph R. Brown, June 
17, 1835; Brown to Sibley, September 28, 1835; Renville to Sibley, October 
4, 1835, January 8, May 6, 1836, Sibley Papers. Complaints of Brown's 
conduct were made to the Indian agent. See Taliaferro Journals, June 
17, 1836. 

16 Brown to Sibley, November 30, 1836, Sibley Papers; Williamson to 
Greene, May 10, 1838, American Board Archives. 
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letter in which Renville wrote to Sibley, “I will obey the 
orders of the company. I am determined not to give one inch 
of blankets this year. I expect to have trouble, but God be 
blessed.” ** 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Indian hunts were suc- 
cessful in some seasons and that the American Fur Company 
gave Renville an extension of eight thousand dollars in 1838 
on account of lost credits, in 1843 he owed the company 
forty-two hundred dollars. His indebtedness seems to have 
increased as the years went by and the company continued to 
supply him with goods, its generosity perhaps based upon the 
advantage that it gained through retaining in its behalf Ren- 
ville’s influence among the Indians.** 

In addition to his activities as a fur-trader Renville gave 
valuable service to explorers as a guide and interpreter. Lieu- 
tenant Zebulon M. Pike, who engaged him in 1805 on an 
expedition to the headwaters of the Mississippi, praised him 
for his knowledge of the Indian country and recommended him 
as interpreter for the United States government in the Minne- 
sota region. The explorer described him as “ a man respected 
by the Indians, and I believe an honest one.” Renville acted 
as interpreter for Major Stephen H. Long, who led an ex- 
ploring party up the Minnesota River in 1823. According to 
William H. Keating, the chronicler of this expedition, Renville 
contributed valuable information concerning the Indians and 
was agreeable to every person in the party. Since he had 
visited many of the Sioux villages, he was able to help Long 
compile an estimate of the number of Sioux Indians on the 
upper Mississippi and its tributaries. Giacomo C. Beltrami, 
the Italian explorer, who traveled with Long’s expedition as 


far as Pembina, was pleased with Renville’s demonstration of 
17 Williamson to Greene, May 10, 1838, American Board Archives; 
Renville to Sibley, October 24, 1838, Sibley Papers. 
18 Renville to William H. Forbes, December 30, 1841, Sibley Papers; 
Riggs to Greene, February 14, 1844, Williamson to Greene, October 15, 
1844, American Board Archives; Keithahn, “ American Fur Company,” 80. 
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skill in shooting buffaloes and regarded him as an expert 
hunter.”” 

While living at Lac qui Parle, Renville built up a reputation 
for hospitality. Taliaferro wrote in his diary: ‘ Many of our 
citizens and officers have partaken of his hospitality and have 
spoken generally in terms of high commendation of his atten- 
tions & politeness.” Among the more renowned persons who 
praised Renville’s “ liberal and untiring hospitality” was the 
explorer Joseph N. Nicollet. He met Renville and his band 
while the latter were on their way to Fort Snelling and they 
invited the explorer to visit Lac qui Parle after their return to 
that village. Later when Nicollet accepted this invitation he 
sent a message to the village announcing his arrival in order 
to allay any fears the Indians might have as to his intentions. 
This enabled Renville to send a group of mounted warriors to 
meet the explorer. On a hill two miles from Lac qui Parle, 
they awaited his arrival. Upon his approach they descended 
at a gallop, stopped some distance from him, dismounted, and 
marched forward in files, singing their war songs. After 
meeting Nicollet they entertained him with dances and gave 
him a royal welcome. The explorer spent a night and a day 
near the village. During that time Renville gave him such 
luxuries as soap and sugar, and he later asked Sibley for fresh 
supplies. Nicollet was grateful for the kindnesses he received 
and wrote to Sibley: “I beg to thank Mr. Rainville for the 
assistance he has given me through his son.” Joseph Renville, 
Jr., who acted as Nicollet’s guide, offered the explorer the use 
of his father’s cart, which, Nicollet felt, the Renvilles them- 
selves needed at the time.” 

19 Zebulon M. Pike, Expeditions to Headwaters of the Mississippi River, 
1:242 (Coues edition—New York, 1895); Keating, Narrative, 326; 
Giacomo C. Beltrami, Pilgrimage in Europe and America Leading to Dis- 
covery of the Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody River, 2: 333 (London, 
1828) ; Williamson to Greene, June 12, 1834, American Board Archives. 


20 Taliaferro Journals, October 19, 1835; Joseph N. Nicollet, Report 
Intended to Illustrate a Map of the Hydrographical Basin of the Upper 
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Renville gave shelter to travelers and wayfarers and assisted 
visitors to Lac qui Parle in many ways. Martin McLeod, a 
trader, enjoyed Renville’s hospitality for several days while on 
a long and wearisome trip from the Red River settlements to 
Fort Snelling in April, 1837. A party that was sent to Ken- 
tucky by the Hudson’s Bay Company to obtain sheep for the 
Red River settlements stopped at Lac qui Parle in 1832 during 
its return journey. When it left this place, Renville followed 
to make arrangements for safe passage through the Indian 
country.” 

One visitor to Lac qui Parle found fault with Renville — 
George W. Featherstonhaugh, the irritable English traveler. 
He gave the following account of his reception: “ Renville, 
the half-breed, who acted as agent for the Fur Company, 
supposing we were come on a rival trading expedition, shewed 
his unfriendly disposition by not coming down to the landing 
place to meet us.... On reaching the fort, Renville advanced 
and saluted me, but not cordially.” Featherstonhaugh claimed 
that Renville tried to take advantage of him in selling horses 
and he asserted that the trader checked the influence of the 
missionaries over the Indians as much as possible. Williamson 
was at a loss to understand Featherstonhaugh’s denunciation 
of Renville, who “endeavoured to entertain him as well as 
was in his power.” * 

Far from checking the influence of the missionaries over the 
Indians, Renville worked toward the same ends as the mis- 
Mississippi River, 12 (26 Congress, 2 session, Senate Documents, no. 237 
— serial 380) ; Nicollet to Sibley, June 15, 1838; Renville to Sibley, August 
3, 1838, Sibley Papers; Nicollet Diary, July 11, 12, 1838. The Minnesota 
Historical Society has a photostatic copy of the original diary in the 
Library of Congress. 

21Grace Lee Nute, ed., “Diary of Martin McLeod,” ante, 4: 416; 
Robert Campbell, “ Driving Sheep from Kentucky to the Hudson's Bay 
Country,” in Annals of Iowa, 15: 243-253 (April, 1926). 


22 George W. Featherstonhaugh, A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor, 
1: 340, 343 (London, 1847) ; Williamson to Greene, October 15, 1835, Ameri- 
can Board Archives. 
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sionaries. He tried to keep peace and organized among his 
followers a form of civil government. Since the village of 
Lac qui Parle was far removed from a military post and 
contiguous to the land of the Chippewa, he was obliged to 
retain a group of braves for protection. These Indians guarded 
his property and made it possible for the missionaries to carry 
on farming and cattle raising.” 

As far as he was able Renville restrained the Indians from 
committing depredations. When the trader was away from 
Lac qui Parle in August, 1840, the Indians planned to drive the 
missionaries away and kill their cattle, but when he returned, 
all was quiet. Later in the year, however, the Indians killed 
some of Renville’s cattle. He may have aroused their enmity 
because he sought to destroy their superstitions. Another 
possible cause of their hostility was the diminished price of 
peltries.** The population of Lac qui Parle must have been 
difficult to control, for it was composed of people of Yankee, 
French, Scotch, Irish, half-breed, and Sioux origin. A visitor 
described this heterogeneous group as a “ higgledy-piggledy 
assembly” which reminded him of the dish called hodge- 
podge.*° 

Besides trying to maintain law and order, Renville 
endeavored to introduce the arts of civilized men among his 
people and he himself set an example. He met with opposition, 
however, for “ the traders were displeased to have the Indians 
adopt civilized habits.” ** Renville established for himself a 
stationary abode by building a store and a dwelling house; 
and he owned seventy milch cows and as many sheep. He was 
glad to have the missionaries give instruction to his sons in 

23 Taliaferro Journal, October 19, 1835; Williamson to Greene, August 
5, 1835, American Board Archives. 

24 Renville to Sibley, August 24, 1840, Sibley Papers; Williamson to 
Greene, May 28, 1840, American Board Archives. 

25 Extracts from Peter Garrioch’s Journal, made by G. H. Gunn of 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, from the original in his possession. The Min- 


nesota Historical Society has a typewritten copy of these extracts. 
26 Kerlinger, “ Reminiscences,” 112. 
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farming and to his daughters in spinning and weaving. The 
daughters lacked interest in this work, however, because they 
believed that their relatives, who were traders, would provide 
them with better clothing than they themselves could make.*" 
Renville wanted his children to learn English. Williamson 
undertook to teach them and used novel methods of instruc- 
tion. When he began to teach English words, he would smooth 
the ashes on the hearth and draw the letters by means of a 
pointer. Thereupon the Indians would imitate him.** By 
October, 1836, some of the more advanced scholars of the 
mission school, including Renville’s children, sometimes read 
portions of the Bible in English at the Sabbath meetings. One 
of Renville’s sons and three of his daughters who had studied 
English were given the task of copying an English-Sioux 
vocabulary compiled by Mrs. Riggs. After Renville’s daughters 
had been trained sufficiently, they assisted in teaching the 
Indians. The group taught by one of the daughters had the 
largest attendance of any class in the village. When the mis- 
sionaries were unable to conduct the school at their station, 
this daughter taught at her father’s house. As compensation 
for their services two of Renville’s daughters received two 
dollars a scholar per quarter from the missionaries, the amount 
being paid in goods. In 1844 Williamson requested his mission 
board to make some further allowance to the Misses Renville, 
“ especially as owing to reverses in the trade, their father with 
all his family is now reduced to straitened circumstances.” 
On the whole the missionaries looked upon Renville as a 
“staunch and influential friend” of education among the 


natives.”* 

27 Williamson to Greene, May 16, 1836, American Board Archives. 

28 Extract made by Dorothy H. Huggins from Frances Huggins 
Pettijohn, “A Family History,” 2. The Minnesota Historical Society has 
a typewritten copy of the extract from the original document in the 
possession of Miss Callie M. Kerlinger. 

29 Williamson to Greene, October 1, 1836, April 3, 1844; Riggs to 
Greene, February 24, 1841; “Ninth Annual Report of Lac qui Parle 
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Renville was as much concerned about the spiritual welfare 
of the Indians as he was about their education. “ Mr. Ren- 
ville was active in persuading those under his influence to 
attend religious meetings,” writes Riggs. A year after the 
mission was established, Renville undertook the responsibility 
for opening and closing each Sabbath meeting with a prayer 
in French or in Dakota. A chance visitor to Lac qui Parle 
has left an interesting picture of him in this capacity : 


The morning service was concluded with prayer offered in the 
Sioux language, by Ran Vielle, the present master of Fort Ran 
Vielle. Nothing could be more interesting than to see the savage 
of the wilderness assemble with the sons and daughters of the 
Lord in the places appointed for prayer; to hear the wild and 
rude sons of the forest sing the praises of their Maker and 
Saviour, in their own uncultivated and barbarous language.*° 
These meetings were well attended until Renville came to the 
conclusion that the missionaries were injuring his trade. Then 
he and his family absented themselves from the devotional 
meetings and by their example led others to stay away. Riggs 
thereupon explained that the missionaries had interfered with 
the trade only to the extent of purchasing a few deer skins 
from the Indians for moccasins. Renville and his family 
resumed their attendance at the meetings and Williamson dis- 
couraged the Indians in their desire to have another trader 
who would oppose Renville. That the trader needed to be 
approached diplomatically, however, is evident. He took 
offense, for example, when the missionaries declined to receive 
some of his children at the church communion. The reason 
offered by the missionaries was that the spiritual knowledge 
and religious attitude of the children were not satisfactory.” 
Missions School for the year ending June goth A.D. 1844,” American 
Board Archives; Riggs, Mary and I, 60. 

30 Riggs, Mary and I, 73; extracts from Garrioch Journal, 1. 

31 Williamson to Greene, May 10, 1837, American Board Archives; 
Renville to Sibley, April 1, 1839, Riggs to Sibley, May 23, 1839; William- 
son to Sibley, August 16, 1839, Sibley Papers. Another possible explanation 
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Before the missionaries went to Lac qui Parle, Renville had 
taught his children to read the Bible. According to Riggs, the 
volume that was used bore John Calvin’s signature on the fly 
leaf. If this was a family Bible, one is tempted to suspect that 
Renville may have been descended from French Huguenots. 
His wife attributed her conversion to instruction that she had 
received from her husband. The missionaries attested that 
he had more religious knowledge than could have been expected 
of one who had never heard a Gospel sermon and understood 
the French of the Bible and prayer books with difficulty.* 

In order that the Indians might be given religious instruc- 
tion, it was deemed necessary to translate the Bible and some 
prayer books. The missionaries spent two years, with Ren- 
ville’s aid, in translating the Book of Genesis, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Book of Revelation, all of Paul’s Epistles, and a 
third of the Psalms. The following procedure was adopted 
by the missionaries in the work of translation: a verse was 
read in French, Renville repeated it in Dakota, and the mis- 
sionaries wrote it down as he spoke. After each verse was 
finished it was read aloud to Renville and corrected if necessary. 
Sometimes the missionaries did not manage to write down all 
the words of Renville’s translation. In such cases the trader 
repeated. It must have flattered him to know that he could 
do this for the missionaries. It was said that he showed by 
the twinkle in his eyes a consciousness of superiority. But the 
tnissionaries did not object. The process, Riggs said, “ was of 
incalculable advantage to us in helping us to decide upon many 
terms proper to be used, as well as in learning the language.” * 


of Renville’s absence from the meetings was that he expected a Catholic 
priest, whom Nicollet had promised to send. Riggs to Greene, March 26, 
1839, American Board Archives. 

82 Williamson to Greene, May 4, 1836, American Board Archives; 
Stephen R. Riggs, Tah-koo Wah-kon, or The Gospel among the Dakotas, 
165 (Boston, 1869). 

33 Return I. Holcombe, Minnesota in Three Centuries, 2: 204 (Mankato, 
1908); Alexander Huggins to an unknown person, January 18, 1838, in 
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The work of translation demanded a great deal of labor and 
patience. One of the greatest difficulties was that the Sioux 
language lacked words that convey certain of the concepts 
of the Christian religion. It is very likely that at times Ren- 
ville misapprehended Williamson’s meaning or that the mis- 
sionary failed to write as Renville spoke. Translations by the 
missionaries might have been more literal, but their lack of 
an idiomatic knowledge of the language would have made a 
Sioux version by them inferior to that offered by Renville. 
Although his translation was not literal, he succeeded in con- 
veying the sense of the original. He communicated with his 
own people in language that was considered “ truly elegant.” ** 
By July, 1841, the missionaries were finishing the translation 
of the Gospel of John, which they looked upon as better than 
any in the preparation of which Renville had aided them earlier. 

In letter after letter Williamson expressed his indebtedness 
to Renville for his aid. Not only did he help in the work of 
translation, but he also donated a hundred dollars for publish- 
ing the results of this work. This gift must have meant a 
considerable sacrifice, for he never had much money. In 
1841 Riggs asked the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, under which he worked, for a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred dollars to pay Renville for his services 
during the past year. Riggs suggested that Renville should 
not be allowed to feel independent of the missionaries, for he 
might then withhold his assistance. As a result of this sug- 
gestion the American Board paid Renville two hundred dollars 
for past services, but it was not in a position to promise him 
the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society; Stephen R. Riggs 
and Thomas S. Williamson, Sketches of the Dakota Missions, 42 (n. p. 
1873). The Minnesota Historical Society has a typewritten copy of the 
latter item made in 1909 from an original in the possession of Mrs. Moses 
N. Adams of St. Paul. 

84 Riggs to Samuel W. Pond, January 2, 1841; Williamson to Pond, 
February 10, 1849, Pond Papers, in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 
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an annual grant. After his death in March, 1846, the American 
Board honored Renville by publishing an obituary in its organ, 
the Missionary Herald.** 

In commenting on Renville’s service as an interpreter, one 
writer states: “ Reinville had that energy and independence 
which enabled him to decide for himself and act upon his 
decisions.” This characteristic was invaluable in his activities 
as a leader of the Indians in battle and as a fur-trader. His 
position, Indian blood, and influence frequently enabled him 
to obtain concessions from men, and he was not accustomed 
to contradiction. Though it was said that his “ talents, decisive 
measures & Success have made him enemies among both white 
& Red men,” the missionaries bore him no malice.** He shared 
their interest in educating and civilizing the Indians. What- 
ever they accomplished along these lines was due in considerable 
part to the aid of the untutored but inherently virile and 
intelligent Renville. 

GERTRUDE W. ACKERMANN 


MINNESOTA HistTorICAL Soctety 
St. Pau. 


85 Williamson to Greene, November 8, 1838; Riggs to Greene, July 17, 
1841; Greene to Williamson, July 17, 1846, American Board Archives. 

86 Williamson to Greene, June 12, 1834, American Board Archives; 
Taliaferro Journal, May 16, 1836; Pike, Expeditions, 40 n. 

















PIONEER NORWEGIAN SETTLEMENT IN 
MINNESOTA 


“What a glorious new Scandinavia might not Minnesota 
become! . . . The climate, the situation, the character of the 
scenery agrees with our people better than that of any other 
of the American States, and none of them appear to me to 
have a greater or a more beautiful future before them than 
Minnesota.” * This vision and prophecy of Fredrika Bremer, 
the Swedish author, as expressed in St. Paul in 1850, were 
to become a reality within the next twenty-five years. Even 
at the time when she stood on Minnesota soil, Norwegian 
pioneers were crossing the Mississippi River. From a mere 
handful of 9 officially recorded in 1850, the total number of 
Norwegians in Minnesota rose to 10,811 in 1860; to 49,070 
in 1870; and by 1875 to 83,867, or 14.08 per cent of the total 
population of the state.* 

The Norwegians were essentially an agricultural people; 
consequently in Minnesota they settled in the rural areas, as 
they had previously done in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
The rolling woodland and meadowland of southeastern Min- 
nesota first attracted them. Then as the tide of settlement 
advanced, the Big Woods district and the Park Region of 
north-central and northwestern Minnesota became dotted with 
farms worked by Norwegian settlers. The prairies, looked 
upon at first with disfavor when compared with land having 
plenty of woods and streams, were found to be surprisingly 

1Fredrika Bremer, The Homes of the New World, 1:56, 57 (New 
York, 1853). 

2 Figures relating to the Norwegian population of Minnesota have been 
tabulated from the manuscript population schedules of the United States 
census for 1850, 1860, and 1870, and of the state census for 1875, in the 


possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. These sources will be 
cited hereafter merely as the census for a given year. 
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fertile and excellent farming lands. Consequently the prairie 
lands of southwestern Minnesota and the Red River Valley 
were settled. By successive stages, beginning with the first 
permanent Norwegian settler in 1851, the farms of these im- 
migrants from the North spread westward and northwestward 
from the southeastern corner of Minnesota, until by 1875 their 
acres touched the Red River on the opposite border of the 
state. 

Norwegian settlement in Minnesota from 1850 to 1875 can 
be conveniently studied in two periods, with 1865 as the ap- 
proximate point of division. The first, from 1850 to about 
1865, saw the pioneering of the southern counties of the state. 
In the second period, from 1866 to the middle seventies, the 
other large areas of Norwegian settlement in Minnesota were 
marked out, chiefly in the western and northwestern counties. 
During the early sixties a comparative lull in the advance of 
settlement occurred, as a result of the Sioux Outbreak, de- 
creased immigration, and the Civil War. The panic of 1873 
and the consequent depression, together with the severe grass- 
hopper plagues of the middle seventies, mark the close of a 
quarter of a century during which the principal areas of Nor- 
wegian settlement in Minnesota were pioneered and developed. 

Until the negotiation of the treaties of Traverse des Sioux 
and of Mendota in 1851, most of the land in Minnesota Terri- 
tory was not open for settlement. Before this the region was 
of interest chiefly to fur-traders and lumbermen. The agri- 
cultural possibilities of the new region were undoubtedly 
known to many and some had actually settled on Indian lands 
west of the Mississippi before they were acquired by treaty. 
The negotiations with the Indian tribes attracted widespread 
interest and as soon as the treaties had been concluded the rush 
of settlers began. Although surveys were not started until 
1853 and settlers were squatters until the act of August 4, 
1854, granted preémption rights to those occupying unsur- 
veyed land in Minnesota Territory, by the time that the first 
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block of government land was placed on sale in 1855 thou- 
sands of settlers — including large numbers of Norwegians — 
had poured into the new region. The Indian treaties of the 
fifties and sixties were much needed opening wedges for the 
settlers.° 

Up to 1851 the Norwegians who had emigrated to the 
United States numbered 14,654. The annual influx was com- 
paratively small until 1849, when immigrants began to arrive 
in large numbers. The 59,620 Norwegians who emigrated 
to the United States in the years from 1851 to 1865 flooded 
the Wisconsin and lowa settlements and established pioneer 
settlements in the southeastern part of Minnesota. When 
the Sioux went on the warpath in 1862, many of the 
Norwegian pioneers had already penetrated far into north- 
central Minnesota. Beginning in 1866 a new and unprece- 
dented wave of Norwegian immigrants crossed the Atlantic 
to the American shore. Norwegian emigration statistics leaped 
from 4,000 in 1865 to 15,455 in 1866, and the figures con- 
tinued high until there was a sudden drop from 10,353 in 
1873 to 4,601 in 1874, after which the numbers remained low 
until 1880, when a new wave commenced. Of the 119,545 
Norwegians who emigrated to America in the decade follow- 
ing 1865, it can safely be estimated that at least half went to 
Minnesota.° 

A large number of the Minnesota pioneers of Norwegian 
origin had lived for varying lengths of time before crossing 
into Minnesota in settlements in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, 
particularly in the first named state. This was especially true 
during the years before the railroad expansion of the late 


8 William W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 1: 266-304 (St. Paul, 
1921). 

4 Utvandringsstatistikk, 101 (Departementet for Sociale Saker, Norges 
Offisielle Statistikk, series 7, no. 25 — Kristiania, 1921). 

5 This estimate is based upon a comparison of the average annual in- 
crease of the foreign-born Norwegians in Minnesota and the Norwegian 
emigration statistics, and it is also supported by contemporary estimates. 
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sixties and seventies, when the immigrants began more and 
more to go directly to their destinations in north-central and 
northwestern Minnesota rather than stop for a time with rela- 
tives or friends in older settlements. The bulk of the pioneers, 
however, seem to have paused for a few weeks or months or 
even years in the Wisconsin or lowa settlements. If the 
immigrants arrived late in the summer or in the fall, they 
often found it desirable to stay over the winter with friends 
or relatives and to go on again in the spring to their ultimate 
destinations. Frequently the settlers in Wisconsin and other 
states who had arrived during the forties and fifties were 
dissatisfied with their opportunities and, hearing of the bound- 
less expanse of rich lands in Minnesota, also pulled up stakes, 
sold their holdings, and migrated westward. This process re- 
peated itself over and over again as the frontier advanced. 
The Norwegian pioneers of southeastern Minnesota migrated 
from earlier Wisconsin settlements; a large number of those 
who made homes in north-central, northwestern, and south- 
western Minnesota were from the southeastern part of the 
state. As each new area became filled with settlers, each in 
turn became the source of pioneers for the region just beyond. 

It is difficult to determine with any degree of exactness the 
number of Norwegians who went from older areas of settle- 
ment and those who went directly to Minnesota from Norway. 
Some clue to the proportions can, however, be gained from the 
manuscript schedules of the state and federal censuses in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. The following 
table, compiled from these sources, indicates where the Nor- 
wegians living in Minnesota in 1860, 1870, and 1875 were 
born: 
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PLACE oF BirTH 1860 1870 1875 
Norway 7,276 33,350 51,268 
Minnesota 2,211 12,421 27,153 
Wisconsin 1,028 2,451 3,581 
Iowa 150 470 1,257 
Illinois 112 238 390 
New York II 26 37 
Michigan 3 II 38 
Canada 7 41 31 
Other places 13 56 106 

10,811 49,070 83,867 


In almost all cases the heads of families, both husband and 
wife, were born in Norway, though this condition was true 
in a lesser degree in 1875 than earlier, as part of the migrants 
were second-generation families. The proportion in the above 
table of the native-born Norwegians to the foreign-born does 
not vary greatly for the three periods, although there is a 
slight increase in the number of native-born. In 1860, 32.69 
per cent of the total Norwegian population of Minnesota was 
native-born; in 1870, 35.08 per cent; and in 1875, 38.86 per 
cent. Most of those born in the United States were minors; 
their parents and unattached single individuals usually were 
of foreign origin. 

As Norwegian migration was predominantly a family move- 
ment and as the native-born Norwegians were largely members 
of families whose heads were born in Norway, it is possible 
to determine from the census reports, which indicate family 
groupings, the number of Norwegian families that migrated 
to Minnesota from other states. It is, however, impossible 
to determine the extent of this migration within Minnesota. 
Of the Norwegian families living in Minnesota in 1870, for 
example, 1,153 had spent varying lengths of time in Wis- 
consin, 331 had lived in Iowa, and 149 had spent some time 
in Illinois. If to these are added the unattached individuals 
of Norwegian birth and the families that migrated from other 
states, interstate migration takes on considerable proportions 
in the total Norwegian immigration to Minnesota. 
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Perhaps the greatest and most constant attraction in the 
United States for the Norwegian immigrant was the enormous 
area of free or cheap land that was gradually being opened to 
settlement. It has been estimated that 78 per cent of all the 
Norwegian immigrants to the United States were from rural 
districts in Norway, while only 22 per cent were from urban 
areas.° To the small farmer and the cotter, struggling under 
almost constantly adverse economic conditions that were aug- 
mented by unsatisfactory political and social opportunities, the 
prospect of economic independence and political and social 
equality in America was alluring. When the Norwegian peas- 
ants and cotters learned of the opportunities offered by the 
preemption and homestead laws and by land and railroad com- 
panies, they emigrated by the thousands. 

The fact that good land in the vicinity of the Norwegian 
settlements in Wisconsin, was largely taken up by 1850 helped 
to turn the attention of Norwegian immigrants to Minnesota. 
As early as 1844 a Norwegian traveler noted in passing 
through Dane County that there was very little room for new- 
comers. Ole Munch Reder, who visited the United States in 
1847 and 1848, wrote of the Rock Prairie settlement: “It 
is said that the whole prairie is bought, except for a few 
undesirable parts, so that now one must pay considerably more 
than the government price. The price of wood has likewise 
increased so that it is far more expensive here than elsewhere 
to build houses and fences.” The Sioux treaties and the 
resultant booming of Minnesota Territory by newspapers and 
land speculators were means of calling the attention of the 
immigrants to the great new area west of the Mississippi. 
Without waiting for surveys to be completed, Norwegians as 


Olaf M. Norlie, History of the Norwegian People in America, 15 
(Minneapolis, 1925). 

7 Knud Langeland, Nordmendene i Amerika, 68 (Chicago, 1889) ; Gunnar 
J. Malmin, ed., America in the Forties: The Letters of Ole Munch Reder, 
137 (Norwegian-American Historical Association, Travel and Description 
Series, vol. 3 — Minneapolis, 1929). 
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well as others set out for the new country. As the tremendous 
agricultural potentialities of Minnesota were progressively 
revealed, it became the destination of an ever-growing number 
of immigrants and by the middle seventies a considerable share 
of the desirable farming land of the state had been claimed by 
Norwegians. 

As long as immigrants had to make the long journey from 
Chicago or Milwaukee overland in oxcarts, immigration to 
Minnesota necessarily was limited. The construction of the 
first railroads between Chicago and the Mississippi River in- 
augurated a new era of development for the upper Mississippi 
Valley. The spring of 1854 saw the completion of the Chi- 
cago and Rock Island Railroad to Rock Island on the east 
bank of the Mississippi. Successively other roads reached 
East Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, and finally, in October, 1858, 
La Crosse, just across the river from Houston County, Min- 
nesota.* From these points immigrants could take steamers 
up the Mississippi to St. Paul or could cross the river and 
proceed to their destinations on foot or in wagons drawn by 
oxen procured at the river towns. 

No railroad was operated within Minnesota’s borders until 
1862, and for the first three or four years following that date 
expansion was slow. With the final suppression of the Sioux 
and the close of the Civil War, railroad building began in 
earnest and by 1867 it was in full swing. It continued until 
the failure of Jay Cooke and Company in 1873. Norwegian 
settlement in southeastern Minnesota had reached its maxi- 
mum by the time when railroads were constructed there. In 
the northwestern and southwestern areas of the state, how- 
ever, the railroads were true forces in bringing about settle- 
ment. In the former region two lines merit special attention 
— the St. Paul and Pacific and the Northern Pacific railroads. 


8 Folwell, Minnesota, 1: 358; Frederic L. Paxson, “ The Railroads of 
the Old Northwest,” in Wisconsin Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 
Transactions, 17: 243-274 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1914). 
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The first of these was organized in 1862 as the successor of 
the defunct Minnesota and Pacific Railroad and by 1867 its 
line had been constructed from St. Paul along the Mississippi 
to Sauk Rapids. In that year the company began building 
its main line westward through Wright, Meeker, Kandiyohi, 
Swift, Stevens, Grant, and Wilkin counties to Breckenridge 
on the Red River, which was reached in 1871. The Northern 
Pacific also tapped the rich Red River country when in 1870-71 
its road crossed the state from Duluth to Moorhead and Fargo. 
This line’s advertising and colonization of the Red River Val- 
ley give it its chief significance for the study of Norwegian 
settlement. It was never as important from this point of view 
as the St. Paul and Pacific, because it did not traverse terri- 
tory in which the Norwegians settled and because it was incon- 
venient for immigrants to go to northwestern Minnesota by 
way of Duluth. Although settlement preceded rail expan- 
sion in north-central and northwestern Minnesota, the rail- 
roads inevitably played a tremendous role in the develop- 
ment of the new areas. In southwestern Minnesota, on the 
other hand, such lines as the St. Paul and Sioux City, the 
Winona and St. Peter, and the Southern Minnesota railroads 
in many cases preceded settlement and were instrumental in 
establishing colonies on the rolling prairie land there.° 

While the railroads promoted the development of new areas 
of settlement, they were also active in attracting settlers to 
their lands. There is little evidence to indicate that Nor- 
wegians settled to any great extent on the lands of the North- 
ern Pacific in Minnesota, but the extensive campaign carried 
on by the agents of that company in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in other European countries did much to attract the 
attention of prospective emigrants to Minnesota and the Da- 


® Harold F. Peterson, “ Railroads and the Settlement of Minnesota, 
1862-1880,” 50, 65, 86. This is an unpublished master’s thesis prepared 
at the University of Minnesota in 1927. The Minnesota Historical Society 
has a copy. 
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kotas. The railroads cooperated with the state board of immi- 
gration in its advertising program and in the transportation 
of immigrants. The Northern Pacific was perhaps the most 
active road in this respect, but the St. Paul and Pacific, the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi, and the St. Paul and Sioux 
City also attempted to attract settlers.*° 

The Minnesota territorial legislature in March, 1855, passed 
an act providing for an immigration commissioner to be sta- 
tioned in New York. He was to reside there, to meet immi- 
grants and distribute literature about Minnesota, to try to 
direct immigrants to Minnesota, and to advertise Minnesota 
in newspapers and pamphlets in the United States and abroad. 
The law, which was reénacted in 1856, remained in operation 
for two years. Most of the efforts of the agent, Eugene 
Burnand, were directed toward attracting Belgians and Ger- 
mans to Minnesota, the Scandinavians receiving only incidental 
attention." Although the activities of the territorial govern- 
ment had little effect upon Norwegian immigration to Minne- 
sota, those of the state government in the late sixties and early 
seventies were influential. On March 14, 1864, the Minnesota 
legislature passed an “ Act to organize a system for the pro- 
motion of immigration to the state of Minnesota.” The sec- 
retary of state was designated commissioner of immigration, 
a contest for the preparation of advertising pamphlets was ar- 
ranged, and appropriations of three thousand dollars in 1865 
and one thousand dollars in 1866 were made for their publica- 
tion and distribution. Of a pamphlet in the Norwegian lan- 
guage, the secretary of state in his report to the legislature of 
1865 remarks: ‘“‘ The Norwegian pamphlet, though only re- 

10 Peterson, “Railroads and the Settlement of Minnesota,” 29-36. 
This thesis includes an account of the activities of the railroads in encour- 
aging settlement, as does also James B. Hedges, “ The Colonization Work of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 13: 


309-342 (December, 1926). 
11 Livia Appel and Theodore C. Blegen, “ Official Encouragement of 
Immigration to Minnesota during the Territorial Period,” ante, 5: 167-203. 
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cently in readiness owing to the difficulty of procuring the 
proper translation, is being rapidly sought for.” Later reports 
by the board of immigration indicate that the demand for 
the pamphlets far exceeded the supply. 

The desirability of more extensive activity in the promotion 
of immigration led to the passage of an act in 1867 creating 
a board of immigration composed of three members — the 
governor, the secretary of state, and one other member to be 
appointed by the governor.** For the work of the board, ten 
thousand dollars was appropriated. Its report to the legisla- 
ture in 1867 reveals that five thousand copies of a Norwegian 
pamphlet had been sent out on demand. In 1871 fifty-seven 
hundred copies were issued and in 1872, three thousand. In 
addition to publishing and distributing such materials, the 
board maintained agents at various ports to meet immigrants 
and to advertise the state both in America and abroad through 
newspapers and by other means. According to the report of 
the board for 1870 it had established immigrant houses in 
various cities where immigrants could be accommodated for 
short periods, such as overnight, while on their way to Min- 
nesota. Hans Mattson, the first secretary of the board and 
later secretary of state, was a prominent Swedish immigrant 
who did much to stimulate Scandinavian immigration; and in 
the work of the board he associated with him such men as 
Johan Schrgder, a Norwegian immigrant journalist, who 
served as secretary; and K. Hasberg, T. K. Simmons, and 
D. Wanwig, agents respectively at Milwaukee, Quebec, and 
Trondhjem, Norway. After 1872 state activity in encourag- 
ing immigration lapsed and no new legislation was enacted 
until 1878.** 


12 Minnesota Secretary of State, Reports, 1865, p. 115; Minnesota, 
General Laws, 1864, p. 64-67; 1867, p. 52. The board was reorganized by 
legislative acts in 1860, 1870, and 1871. In 1869 its membership was 
increased to five. 

18 Theodore C. Blegen, “ Minnesota’s Campaign for Immigrants,” in 
Swedish Historical Society of America, Yearbooks, 11:24 (St. Paul, 
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Among the individuals who were highly influential in at- 
tracting Norwegians to Minnesota was the pioneer Danish 
pastor and farmer, the Reverend Claus L. Clausen, one of the 
most prominent and vigorous characters in the early history 
of Norwegian settlement. Though not an ordained minister, 
he became the pastor of the Norwegian-Lutheran congregation 
at Muskego, where he arrived from Europe in the summer of 
1843, and he remained there until the spring of 1846, when he 
removed to Koshkonong. Soon thereafter he was called as 
pastor to the Rock Prairie settlement, where he lived for sev- 
eral years, serving congregations in Rock County and the 
adjoining territory..* Through his religious leadership, his 
journalistic activities, and his long and numerous journeys 
among the settlements in southern Wisconsin, Clausen achieved 
a position of great prestige and influence among the Norwegian 
pioneers. Hundreds of Norwegian immigrants went to him 
for advice and aid and he helped them earn a temporary live- 
lihood and find land. The increasing number of immigrants 
and the gradually diminishing supply of good land near the 
southern Wisconsin settlements made the problem of caring for 
new immigrants increasingly serious. Clausen’s attention 
was naturally attracted to Minnesota. Early in 1850, 
when it had just become a territory and steps were being 
taken to acquire the land from the Indians, he wrote a 
letter to Governor Alexander Ramsey inquiring about the 
opportunities offered in Minnesota Territory for immigrants. 
Ramsey’s reply is not preserved, but it must have been satis- 
factory, for in the summer of the same year Clausen with some 


1926). The Minnesota Historical Society has copies of the Reports of the 
Minnesota State Board of Immigration for 1867 and 1871; that for 1870 
is published in Norwegian translation in the Nordisk Folkeblad (Minne- 
apolis) for January 25, 1871. 

14 Margareth A. Jorgensen, “Claus L. Clausen, Pioneer Pastor and 
Settlement Promoter,” a master’s thesis prepared at the University of 
Minnesota in 1930. The Minnesota Historical Society has a copy. 
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companions made a trip up the Mississippi to St. Paul and 
thence to St. Cloud. Later he traveled up the Minnesota 
River some forty miles, and through the region east of Lake 
St. Croix. On August 14, 1852, he set out with two com- 
panions for a second journey into the region west of the Mis- 
sissippi. This time he was personally interested in locating 
a new home. He traveled as far west as the Albert Lea 
region in Minnesota and then turned southward into Iowa, 
until he finally found satisfactory land at the confluence of 
the Big and Little Cedar rivers. In two letters to the Nor- 
wegian newspaper, Emigranten, Clausen described the region 
to which he expected to migrate in the spring of 1853. These 
letters were an important factor in acquainting the Norwegians 
of southern Wisconsin and newly arrived immigrants with the 
lands west of the Mississippi."* In May, 1853, Clausen, his 
family, and about forty other families left Rock Prairie for 
Mitchell County, Iowa, where they founded the settlement 
known as St. Ansgar. This became a Norwegian center in 
northern Iowa and a point of dispersion for Norwegian settle- 
ments in southern Minnesota. Clausen’s prestige among the 
Norwegian pioneers made the information and advice he dis- 
pensed doubly acceptable, and through his writings and his 
personal contacts he exercised great influence in pointing Nor- 
wegian settlement toward southern Minnesota in the early 
fifties.*® 

Paul Hjelm-Hansen perhaps had more influence than any 
other individual on Norwegian settlement in Minnesota. It 
was he who made the Norwegians conscious of the tremendous 
agricultural possibilities of the Red River Valley and who was 


15 Clausen’s letter to Ramsey, which is dated January 22, 1850, is 
among the Ramsey Papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society; those to Emigranten (Madison, Wisconsin) appear in the issues 
of that paper for October 1, 1852, and April 29, 1853. These letters, 
edited by the present writer, will appear in volume 6 of the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association’s Studies and Records. 

16 Jorgensen, “ Claus L. Clausen,” 80-87. 
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to a considerable extent responsible for the peopling of the 
Red River country with thousands of Norwegian farmers. 
Hansen left Norway for the United States in 1867 with a 
successful career as a publicist and editor behind him. He was 
then fifty-seven years of age. For a time he was a member 
of the staff of a Norwegian newspaper, Fedrelandet og Emi- 
granten (“ The Fatherland and the Emigrant’), published 
at La Crosse, Wisconsin, and his writings and activities soon 
brought him into prominence among the Norwegians in the 
Northwest. On June 5, 1869, he was appointed by Governor 
William R. Marshall to act as a special agent of the Minne- 
sota state board of immigration. He was to travel about in 
the state, particularly in unsettled areas, and was to report 
upon possibilities there for immigrant settlement. Hansen 
went immediately by river and stage to Alexandria in Douglas 
County. From this point he set out on July 12, 1869, with 
two companions in an ox-drawn wagon for a trip of three 
weeks into the Red River country. The party traveled in a 
northwesterly direction through Douglas, Otter Tail, Wilkin, 
and Clay counties to the Red River at Breckenridge, where 
it turned northward to Fort Abercrombie. It went fifty miles 
farther to Georgetown before turning back. Immediately 
upon his return to Alexandria, Hansen wrote a detailed ac- 
count of his journey, which was published in several Scandi- 
navian papers of the Northwest.*’ This article, entitled 
“From the Red River Country,” describes in glowing terms 
the advantages of the new territory for farming and urges 
Norwegians to claim these lands before speculators seize them. 
He wrote several additional letters to newspapers, particularly 
to the Nordisk Folkeblad and Fedrelandet og Emigranten, 
describing the region of the Red River and the counties to the 
south and east, such as Douglas, Otter Tail, Grant, Pope, and 


17 Nordisk Folkeblad, August 11, 1869; Fadrelandet og Emigranten 
(La Crosse, Wisconsin), August 12, 1869; Amerika (Winona), September 
23, 1869; Minnesota Tidning (St. Paul), January 14, 1870. 
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Kandiyohi. Hansen also visited the Minnesota River settle- 
ments and those in Goodhue County, but his work there was 
not especially significant. In all, sixteen articles from his hand 
appeared in the Nordisk Folkeblad, giving accounts of his 
travels and all manner of information about unsettled areas 
that would be useful to the prospective settler. Hansen con- 
tinued to be active in the field of journalism until his death 
in 1881, but he is especially remembered for familiarizing Nor- 
wegians both in Norway and in America with the advantages 
of the Red River Valley and northwestern Minnesota. The 
publication of his letters was followed within a year by a tre- 
mendous influx of Norwegian settlers. Immigrants from 
Norway and Norwegians from older settled areas flocked to the 
“‘ New Canaan ”’ in northwestern Minnesota, of which Hansen 
wrote so enthusiastically.” 

The influence exerted by the Norwegian-American press 
and by the so-called “America letters” is important. Al- 
though the pre-Civil War Norwegian newspapers, largely pub- 
lished in Wisconsin, had relatively little influence on Norwegian 
settlement in Minnesota, those established in the later period 
made every effort to attract Scandinavians to that state. In 
the America letters Norwegian immigrants described for the 
benefit of relatives and friends who had remained in Nor- 
way their experiences and the state and community in which 
they had settled. In view of the thousands of Norwegians 
who went to Minnesota, it is natural that these letters should 
contain a store of information about this rich new state. Al- 


18 Nordisk Folkeblad, April 16, 30, 1868; July 14, 1869, to February 
2, 1870; Axel Tollefson, “ Historicai Notes on the Norwegians in the Red 
River Valley,” in North Dakota Historical Collections, 7: 133-147 (1925). 
For contemporary evidence of Hansen’s influence, see a letter written 
by P. O. Ingebriktsen on August 20, 1875, and published in Budstikken 
(Minneapolis) for August 24, 1875. A translation of part of this letter 
is included in the present writer’s article entitled “ Pioneer Norwegian 
Settlement in North Dakota,” in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 
5:20 (October, 1930). 
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though some of the letters were pessimistic in tone, the large 
majority were very optimistic, emphasizing the fact that for 
the man who was willing to work there were opportunities 
in America that would never appear in Norway.”® 

In contrast to the aids to settlement described above, there 
were a number of obstacles to the advance of the pioneers, the 
most serious of which was the Sioux Outbreak. Along the 
frontier of western Minnesota, which included the most west- 
ern of the Norwegian settlements in Jackson, Brown, Ren- 
ville, Chippewa, and Kandiyohi counties, the pioneers were 
terrified by the swift and terrible outburst that began on Au- 
gust 18, 1862, and they fled eastward by the hundreds.*® The 
panic spread into the older areas of settlement and for a time 
the state was an armed camp. It was not until late in the fall 
that the strength of the Sioux was effectively broken. In the 
succeeding three years there were recurrent raids and further 
outbreaks, chiefly in the Dakotas, but there was constant fear 
that the Indians would again attack in Minnesota. It took 
many years to overcome the widespread fear of the Indians, 
and, although the settlers, especially in southwestern Minne- 
sota, began to enter again soon after 1865, no really extensive 


19 Among the Norwegian-American newspapers that did much to 
encourage immigration are the Nordisk Folkeblad, Emigranten, Fedrelandet 
og Emigranten, Skandinaven (Chicago), Minnesota (Minneapolis), Bud- 
stikken, Amerika, Skandinaviske Democrat (La Crosse, Wisconsin), 
Decorah (lIowa] Posten, Nordvesten (Madison, Wisconsin), and Norden 
(Chicago). With the exception of the Nordisk Folkeblad and Budstikken, 
files of which are owned by the Minnesota Historical Society, files of all 
the Norwegian newspapers used in the preparation of this article are in the 
library of the Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul. While Dr. Theodore 
C. Blegen was in Norway in 1928-29, he secured photostatic copies and 
transcripts of large numbers of America letters. These are now in the 
possession of the Norwegian-American Historical Association at North- 
field, Minnesota. 

20 An incident of the Sioux Outbreak in this region that has received 
considerable attention is connected with the heroism of Guri Endresen of 
the Norway Lake settlement. A letter in which she tells the story of her 
experiences appears ante, 10: 425-430. 
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settlements were established in western and northwestern 
Minnesota until the late sixties and seventies. 

There is no evidence that Norwegian immigration to Min- 
nesota decreased because of the Civil War; in fact, the stream 
of Norwegian immigrants, most of whom entered by way of 
Quebec and the St. Lawrence, increased constantly. The Civil 
War, however, as has been noted, did retard the advance of 
settlement into Minnesota because, during its progress, all 
energies were directed toward its success. This was particu- 
larly true of capital, and it was not until the close of the war 
that money was available for investment in railroads to open 
up the frontier. 

Two conditions of the early seventies retarded the advance 
of settlement. They were the panic of 1873 and the grass- 
hopper plagues. The panic and its resultant period of de- 
pression are reflected in the volume of immigrants departing 
from Norway, for there was a drop from 10,352 in 1873 to 
4,601 in 1874 and the numbers did not increase again in any 
considerable degree until 1880. Financial depression in the 
United States combined with improved economic conditions 
in Norway in the late seventies served to slow up emigration 
for about six years. The panic also cut short railroad build- 
ing and thus further hampered the advance of the frontier. It 
is significant that while 349.5 miles of railroad were built 
within Minnesota’s borders in 1872, only 7.5 miles were con- 
structed in 1873, 40 in 1874, 10 in 1875, and 29.5 in 1876. 
By 1877 construction was resumed on the earlier scale.** As 
a result of unfavorable financial conditions freight rates were 
raised, and this caused a storm of protest. Numerous letters 
complaining of the capitalists who were said to be forcing 
the poor farmers to pay for their financial distress appeared in 
the Norwegian-American newspapers. 

Even more effective than the financial depression in retard- 
ing settlement were the grasshopper plagues. In the early 


21 Peterson, “ Railroads and the Settlement of Minnesota,” 9. 
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part of July, 1873, swarms of Rocky Mountain locusts alighted 
on large tracts of land in thirteen counties of southwestern 
Minnesota, destroying crops and making hundreds of families 
destitute. The crop yield of the counties affected averaged 
only six bushels per acre. In 1874 similar depredations spread 
over twenty-eight counties in western Minnesota, extending 
as far north as Polk County in the Red River Valley. It was 
estimated that from twelve to fifteen hundred settlers were 
impoverished by the grasshopper visitations. The plagues 
continued in 1875 and 1876, but in 1877 the locusts left the 
state and a good crop in that year helped conditions materially. 
A large number of Norwegian settlers lived in the counties 
affected by the grasshoppers, and a stream of letters poured in 
upon the Norwegian newspapers telling of the plagues and ask- 
ing aid.**” Many of these settlers had lived in western Min- 
nesota only a few years, and for them the ravages were dis- 
astrous. While the locusts were there, no more settlers would 
care to risk capital in the region. Many of the settlers were 
forced to give up their holdings to their creditors and to move 
back into the older settlements. Western Minnesota was in 
the middle seventies a veritable plague spot and the advance 
of settlement into that area was appreciably retarded. 
According to the census of 1850, there were nine Norwe- 
gians in Minnesota in that year. Two of these were soldiers 
stationed at Fort Snelling. One was a seventeen-year-old 
girl living somewhere in Wabasha County — evidently a serv- 
ant girl. The other six were living at Long Prairie in what 
is now Todd County, where a reservation for the Winnebago 
Indians was established in 1848. This group of six was com- 
posed of Ole Tollefsen, his wife, two children, Sgren Olson, 
and Isabelle Nelson. They had accompanied the Winnebago 


22 The Nordisk Folkeblad and other Norwegian newspapers printed 
large numbers of these letters, which acquainted immigrants with the 
situation in Minnesota. For a general account of the grasshopper plagues, 
see Folwell, Minnesota, 3: 93-111 (St. Paul, 1926). 
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northward from Fort Atkinson, Iowa, where they had been 
employed. By going with the Indians to Long Prairie they 
became the first Norwegians on record to take up residence in 
Minnesota. They were, however, an isolated group, and no 
further settlement was made in their vicinity until after 1870. 
Among others who were forerunners of the main stream of 
Norwegian immigration to Minnesota was Clausen, whose re- 
ports carried information about the state to large numbers of 
Norwegians. A man named Nils Nilsen was an early settler 
who went to St. Paul in 1849, after a previous residence in 
Illinois and Iowa, and who eventually made his home in Still- 
water, where he lived until 1882. A young woman went to 
St. Paul in 1850, was employed for a time in the household of 
Governor Ramsey, and later removed to the village of Fridley, 
north of St. Anthony.”* In the fall of 1850 two Norwegians 
from Rock Prairie, Wisconsin, settled on the site of what later 
became the city of Red Wing. These men were employed by 
an Indian trader to aid him in establishing a trading post. One 
of the men went to St. Paul the following year, but the other, 
Osten Burtness, remained at Red Wing and with the trader 
started a lime kiln. In 1851 Burtness visited Rock Prairie 
and upon his return to Red Wing was accompanied by his 
father and five other men. All worked in the lime kiln until 
it failed later in the same year, and all but one, Matthias Peter- 
son Ringdahl, returned to Rock Prairie. He took land near 
the site of Zumbrota in 1854 and he probably was the first 
Norwegian farmer in Goodhue County.** The year 1851 thus 
saw the beginning of Norwegian settlement in the southeastern 
corner of the state and the following year the influx began in 
earnest. 


23Hjalmar R. Holand, De Norske Settlementers Historie, 322, 326 
(Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1908). 

24 Theodore L. Nydahl, “ The Early Norwegian Settlement of Goodhue 
County, Minnesota,” 25. This is a master’s thesis submitted at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1930. The Minnesota Historical Society has a copy. 
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In the earlier period of settlement, from 1850 to about 1865, 
two large areas of Norwegian settlement were marked out in 
southeastern Minnesota and a number of small, scattered set- 
tlements were established in the north-central counties. The 
largest of these areas extended through the two southern tiers 
of counties from the Mississippi River westward for about a 
hundred miles, or to western Faribault and eastern Brown 
County. The other centered in Goodhue County and extended 
into the adjoining counties of Rice and Dakota. In the south- 
ern area certain counties received the bulk of the early pioneers 
— notably eastern Fillmore, western Houston, Mower and 
Freeborn, southeastern Dodge, and southwestern Olmsted 
County. The western half of Goodhue and the eastern town- 
ships of Rice County likewise constituted an area of concen- 
trated settlement. Of the north-central counties, Nicollet, 
Meeker, and Monongalia — later combined with Kandiyohi 
County — contained the principal pioneer settlements. Up to 
1865 settlement had not advanced far beyond the Minnesota 
River. Most of the Norwegian settlements were to be found 
in the triangular area of southeastern Minnesota partly inclosed 
by the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers. 

In the period after 1865 the great areas of Norwegian set- 
tlement in northwestern Minnesota were quite definitely 
marked out. With the gradual subsiding of the Sioux scare 
people again began to flock into this region. The Home- 
stead Act of 1862 had made this rich farming region doubly 
desirable. Norwegians by the thousands poured into the Park 
Region and into the rich Red River country. With the advent 
of railroads into southwestern Minnesota, Norwegian settlers 
penetrated into that region as well. Even before this develop- 
ment, however, the upper Minnesota Valley had become ex- 
tensively settled by Norwegians. In general, the pioneers 
held to those areas where there was plenty of woodland and 
a convenient water supply. In north-central Minnesota such 
lands were plentiful. Few Norwegians settled in the section 
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of Minnesota east of the Mississippi, as the lands farther west 
were found to be more desirable agriculturally. A glance at 
the accompanying map will reveal the direction that the ad- 
vance of settlement took after 1865. There came a pause in 
the northwestward movement in the middle seventies. Then 
the advance began again and the northern counties of the Red 
River Valley were settled. The late seventies and the eighties 
also saw the pioneering of the Dakotas. By the middle eighties 
the Dakotas had become rivals of Minnesota as a Mecca for 
Norwegian immigrants and migrants in the United States.*° 

The accompanying map indicates perhaps better than words 
could relate the location of the pioneer Norwegian settlements 
in Minnesota and their extent and degree of concentration. In 
all the southeastern counties these settlements were founded 
during the fifties. There was some filling in of unoccupied 
areas later, but there were no new areas of settlement of any 
consequence. The southeastern counties appealed to the Nor- 
wegians. The rolling meadowland and woodland of the region 
reminded them of Norway, and the climate was similar. This 
was peculiarly true of Houston and Fillmore counties and of 
the Goodhue County region. The similarities are mentioned 
in the propaganda that appeared in Norwegian-American news- 
papers and they are given due attention in the America letters. 
All things considered it was natural that the Norwegians should 
have seized upon this desirable farming region. 

The area of greatest concentration of Norwegian settle- 
ment in southeastern Minnesota, and possibly in the entire 
state, was in western Houston and eastern Fillmore counties. 
The pioneers of that district were largely from the older Wis- 
consin settlements, and some were from Illinois and Iowa. 
Many of them went into Minnesota before the land was sur- 
veyed and thrown open to settlers. The earliest Norwegian set- 


25 For an account of the Norwegian settlements of North Dakota, see 
the writer’s article in the North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 5: 14-37. 
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THE DIsTRIBUTION OF THE NORWEGIAN ELEMENT IN 
MINNESOTA IN 1875 


Each dot represents a hundred Norwegian-born and native-born people of 
Norwegian parentage or a major fraction thereof. 
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tlers in this area, and perhaps the earliest permanent agricul- 
tural settlers of Norwegian birth in the state, took land in the 
present township of Newburg in Fillmore County in 1851. 
The following year Norwegians began to arrive in considerable 
numbers, their first Houston County settlement being estab- 
lished in that year in what later became the townships of Spring 
Grove and Black Hammer.** The influx grew and continued 
through the fifties. The townships of Spring Grove, Wil- 
mington, Black Hammer, Money Creek, Houston, and Sheldon 
in Houston County, and of Newburg, Norway, Preble, Rush- 
ford, Arendahl, Holt, Amherst, Pilot Mound, Carrollton, and 
Preston in Fillmore County were fairly well settled during this 
decade. By 1875 a considerable number of Norwegian fami- 
lies were living in every township of Fillmore County, espe- 
cially the eastern tiers. In Houston County the great ma- 
jority were in the western townships. The eastern part of 
the county was settled largely by Germans and Irish. In Oc- 
tober, 1874, F. A. Husher, the editor of Budstikken, visited 
this area, stopping at all the centers of settlement. He was 
especially impressed by the density of the Norwegian popula- 
tion and by the fact that everyone in the whole region spoke 
the Norwegian language.** This district became the mother 
area for a large number of Norwegian settlements in western 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. It was and still is a center for 


26 Martin Ulvestad, Nordma@ndene i Amerika, 1:79 (Minneapolis, 
1907); Ole S. Johnson, Nybyggerhistorie fra Spring Grove og Omegn, 6 
(Minneapolis, 1920). 

27 Budstikken, October 13, 20, 1874. The population schedules of the 
manuscript census reports show that in Houston County the Norwegians 
composed 26.86 per cent of the total population in 1860, 27.80 in 1870, and 
29.40 in 1875. In Fillmore County they formed 19.80 per cent of the total 
population in 1860, 36.20 in 1870, and 36.70 in 1875. It is interesting to 
note that in Houston County the greatest growth was in the fifties, while 
in Fillmore County there was an increase of almost a hundred per cent 
in the sixties. The Norwegian population of neither county increased 
greatly after 1870. 
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the Norwegians of the Northwest. A number of Norwegian 
farmers also took land in the southern townships of Winona 
County, adjoining Fillmore and Houston counties to the 
north.** 

Although the Norwegian settlements in Mower, Freeborn, 
and Faribault counties do not constitute a single compact area 
of settlement such as those in Houston and Fillmore counties, 
they do form part of a great group of settlements extending 
westward on both sides of the Iowa boundary. Norwegian 
pioneers migrated from Dane County, Wisconsin, in 1854 
and settled in the northeastern part of Mower County. There 
they established the so-called Bear Creek or Norwegian Grove 
colony, consisting of the townships of Grand Meadow, Ra- 
cine, and Frankford. In the following year Norwegian settlers 
moved into the southern townships of the county, especially 
Adams and Nevada. In Freeborn County Norwegians oc- 
cupied part of a settlement area extending from Worth County, 
lowa, northward to the Le Sueur River Valley in Steele and 
Waseca counties. The first Norwegians in Freeborn County 
went to Shell Rock Township in 1853, and they were followed 
by large numbers, chiefly from Wisconsin, who arrived in 
1855 and after. By 1875 the Norwegians formed 39.3 per 
cent of the total population of Freeborn County.” The centers 
of settlement were in the belt of townships crossing the county 
from south to north — Freeman, Nunda, Albert Lea, Rice- 
land, Bancroft, Manchester, Hartland, and Bath. New Rich- 
land and Otisco townships in the southeastern corner of 
Waseca County and Lemond and Berlin townships in south- 


28In 1875 the Norwegians formed only 4.4 per cent of the population 
of Winona County. There were 436 of these people in the city of Winona 
and groups near Lamoille in Homer Township and in the southern town- 
ships of the county. Census, 1875. 

2° Holand, Norske Settlementers Historie, 387-389; Ulvestad, Nord- 
mendene i Amerika, 1: 109; Norden, February 10, 1876; Franklyn Curtiss- 
Wedge, ed., History of Freeborn County, 49-67 (Chicago, 1911). 
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western Steele County were a part of this same belt of Norwe- 
gian, settlement. They were occupied in 1854 and the years 
following.*° 

Faribault County was near the territory ravaged by the 
Indians in 1862 and large numbers of settlers who had gone 
there prior to 1862 fled in fear. Settlers began pouring into 
this section in the middle sixties, however, and by 1875 there 
were eighteen hundred Norwegians there, about sixteen per 
cent of the county population. Most of the pioneers settled 
in five townships: Emerald, Brush Creek, Rome, and Seely 
in the southern part of the county, and Delavan on the north- 
ern border adjoining the Blue Earth County settlements. The 
southern settlements formed the western end of a long series 
extending toward the northwest from St. Ansgar, Iowa. One 
writer regards it as part of the general area known as the St. 
Ansgar settlement, of which Clausen was the founder.” 

A group of settlements composed of the townships of Ver- 
non and Canisteo in southeastern Dodge County and of Salem 
and Rock Dell in southwestern Olmsted County took their 
names from the Lutheran church congregations organized 
there. The Dodge County settlement came to be known as 
West St. Olaf and that in Olmsted County as East St. Olaf, 
and the latter also was known as the Rock Dell settlement. 
Settlers first went to this area from Koshkonong and Dane 
County, Wisconsin, in 1854.* 

Paul Hjelm-Hansen described the Goodhue County settle- 
ment in 1869 as being about thirty miles long from north to 
south and twelve miles wide from east to west. The eastern 
tier of Rice County townships, however, was a part of this 
general area of settlement, of which the southwestern half of 
Goodhue County formed the major portion. In 1854, the 


30 Census, 1860, 1870, 1875; Holand, Norske Settlementers Historie, 
434-436. 
81 Census, 1875; Holand, Norske Settlementers Historie, 449. 
82 Ulvestad, Nordmendene i Amerika, 1: 90. 
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year when Ringdahl became a pioneer farmer near Zumbrota, 
several families from Wisconsin and Iowa took land in Wana- 
mingo Township, Goodhue County, in the Zumbro River 
Valley. Holden, Minneola, and Warsaw townships were set- 
tled in 1855 and 1856, and by 1860 all the southwestern town- 
ships of Goodhue County were heavily populated with 
Norwegians. A visitor in 1874 described the settlements as 
“a compact mass of Norwegians” and stated that in Wana- 
mingo Township there were only two persons who were not 
Norwegian.** Richland, Wheeling, Northfield, and Walcott 
townships in eastern Rice County received their pioneers in 
1854 and 1855. A large number of Norwegians settled in 
the city of Red Wing, but the northeastern part of Goodhue 
County was taken up by Swedes rather than Norwegians. Al- 
though there was some intermarriage, the two groups seem 
generally to have remained segregated.** The Goodhue County 
area, like that in Houston and Fillmore counties, became a 
mother area for a large number of Norwegian settlements in 
western Minnesota and the regions farther to the northwest. 

One other area in southeastern Minnesota deserves special 
mention — the Christiania settlement in southwestern Dakota 
County, which centered in the townships of Eureka and Green- 
vale and took its name from the Lutheran congregation or- 
ganized there. Although the pioneer settlers there were of the 
same stream that carried the Norwegian element to Goodhue 
County, the Christiania settlement was not a part of the larger 
area to the southward. The first settlers located in Eureka 
Township in 1853 and by 1860 there were forty-eight families 
in that township and the adjoining one. Newmarket Town- 
ship in Scott County adjoins Eureka Township and, although 
it was settled somewhat later, it formed a part of the same 


88 Nordisk Folkeblad, January 5, 1870; F. A. Husher, “ De Norske i 
Goodhue County,” in Budstikken, July 21, 28, 1874; Nydahl, “ Norwegian 
Settlement of Goodhue County,” 25-38. 

84 The census reports for 1860, 1870, and 1875 indicate intermarriages. 
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settlement. Forest Township in northern Rice County con- 
tained a considerable number of Norwegians also, and they 
should likewise be treated as a part of the Christiania settle- 
ment.*° 

There were, of course, many Norwegian settlers scattered 
throughout the southeastern counties outside the areas here 
described, but according to the census records the settlements 
mentioned easily contained ninety per cent of the Norwegians 
in southeastern Minnesota in 1875. The bulk of the pioneers 
went to that part of Minnesota during the fifties and sixties. 
Beginning in the middle sixties they went on into the rich 
farming country of north-central and northwestern Minnesota 
and to the lands along both sides of the upper Minnesota River. 

That the Norwegians did not settle as extensively in south- 
western Minnesota as in the counties farther to the north 
and to the southeast of the Minnesota River is not surprising 
when one considers the fact that they, in common with many 
others, felt a distrust of the prairie and a preference for 
wooded lands. The tradition that prairie land was less fertile 
than wooded land was widely accepted. The great prairies of 
southwestern Minnesota and parts of the Red River country 
were not popular until the other lands had been taken. And 
when settlements were formed there, most of them were along 
streams, such as the Des Moines and Cottonwood rivers. The 
treeless prairies with their endless winds, blizzards in winter, 
prairie fires and grasshoppers in summer, and supposed lack 
of fertility were not particularly attractive to most settlers, 
at least not so long as other lands were to be had. It must be 
remembered also that the Sioux War was fought in the prairie 
region and that railroad expansion into this area was slow. 
The St. Paul and Sioux City and the Winona and St. Peter 
roads, both of which traversed the prairies of southwestern 


35 Ulvestad, Nordmendene i Amerika, 1:89; Holand, Norske Settle- 
menters Historie, 481; Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, ed., History of Rice and 
Steele Counties, 1: 143 (Chicago, 1910) ; census, 1860, 1870, 1875. 
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Minnesota, were not completed through the section until 1872. 
These widely separated lines were the only railroads in this 
area for many years. Southwestern Minnesota suffered in the 
minds of prospective settlers in comparison with the north- 
central counties. 

The rather extensive Norwegian settlement in southeastern 
Brown County, northwestern Blue Earth County, and north- 
eastern Watonwan County cannot be said to belong properly 
with the general group of southwestern Minnesota settlements, 
as it was established in the middle fifties, much earlier than 
most of the pioneer settlements in this general area. Johan 
Schrdder, of the staff of the Norwegian newspaper Fedre- 
landet, described this settlement in 1867 as extending about 
fourteen miles east and west, and about eight miles north 
and south. A letter published in Emigranten in 1857, from 
a Norwegian who had gone up the Minnesota River in 1855 
and built a sawmill at South Bend, undoubtedly attracted the 
attention of many to this area, and it serves to explain to some 
extent the establishment of this rather isolated Norwegian 
colony in the fifties. The “Linden settlement,” as it was 
frequently called, was composed of the townships of Butter- 
nut Valley and Lincoln in Blue Earth County, Linden and 
Lake Hanska in Brown County, and Madelia and Rosendale 
in Watonwan County. The Sioux War drove a large number 
of the early settlers eastward, but after 1864 they commenced 
to return. The years from 1870 to 1875 were difficult, if one 
is to believe letters from settlers in Brown and Watonwan 
counties. One settler who had lived near Madelia for five 
years stated in 1875 that in the first two years hail destroyed 
the crops and in the next three the grasshoppers ate almost 
everything. A Brown County pioneer in 1872 advised people, 
especially men with large families, to keep away from that 
region, for in summer it was visited by drought, grasshoppers, 
and hailstorms, while in the winter there were severe blizzards. 
Nevertheless, the Norwegian population of the district grew 
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considerably in the sixties and seventies. Other townships in 
the three counties named also received some settlers, although 
no others were as heavily settled as the Linden colony.” 

From Windom in southern Cottonwood County a consider- 
able Norwegian settlement extended down the Des Moines 
River Valley through Jackson County. The pioneers in this 
area went to the vicinity of Petersburg in southeastern Jack- 
son County in 1858, and others arrived in 1859 to settle farther 
to the northward in Belmont Township. These settlements 
were completely destroyed in the Sioux War.** By 1870, 
however, a large number of Norwegians had again established 
themselves in this region and in the early seventies they spread 
into other townships in the northern part of Jackson County, 
Cedar Township in northwestern Martin County, and Long 
Lake and Odin townships in southwestern Watonwan County. 

There was no other considerable area of concentration of 
Norwegian settlers in the southwestern counties, where, as 
indicated on the map, the Norwegians were scattered and 
relatively few in number. Perhaps the most heavily 
settled section, in addition to those already mentioned, 
was in Rock County, particularly the townships of Martin, 
Mound, Beaver Creek, and Vienna, which were occupied en- 
tirely in 1870 and after. In 1875 it was remarked that 
immigration to Rock County was increasing and that the farms 
there had not been badly damaged by locusts.** 

Many Norwegians were grouped along both sides of the 
upper Minnesota River. A few took land in Camp Township 
in southern Renville County in 1858, but these and the few 


36 Johan Schrdder, Skandinaverne i de forenede Stater og Canada, 262 
(La Crosse, Wisconsin, 1867); Emigranten, March 6, 1857; Minnesota, 
March 16, 1872; Norden, July 12, 1875; census, 1870, 1875. 

87 Holand, Norske Settlementers Historie, 519; Ulvestad, Nordmendene 
i Amerika, 1: 99; “ Den store mindefest,” in Vossingen, December, 1925, p. 3. 

38 Census, 1875; Norden, August 5, 1875. Mound was known as 
Gregory Township in 1875. 
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others who went there later left at the time of the Sioux War. 
The permanent settlement of this area began in 1865, and by 
1875 there were 728 families, including 4,236 persons, living 
in the townships bordering on and tributary to the Minnesota 
River on its northern bank. On its southern, or more properly, 
its southwestern side, there were 2,671 Norwegians.** This 
great group of 1,254 families, not to mention a considerable 
number of unattached persons, constituted one of the princi- 
pal Norwegian settlements in Minnesota and it remains so to 
this day. 

The Norwegian settlements in eastern Nicollet County and 
southern Sibley County constitute a comparatively compact 
area, composed of the townships of Lake Prairie, Granby, New 
Sweden, Bernadotte, and Traverse in the former, and Kelso, 
Sibley, and Alfsborg in the latter. Oshawa Township, farther 
to the southeast in Nicollet County, including the city of St. 
Peter, was also fairly heavily settled by Norwegians. The 
first Norwegian pioneers went to this area in 1853 and took 
land on the site of St. Peter. The bulk of the early settlers 
went to the northern townships in the county, however, and 
between 1854 and 1860 built up the so-called Scandia Grove 
or Lake Prairie settlement.“ 

Before the pioneer farmers had penetrated the great north- 
central area of Minnesota, there extended from Nicollet Coun- 


89 Franklyn Curtiss-Wedge, ed., History of Renville County, 1: 548 
(Chicago, 1916); census, 1875. The townships settled by Norwegians 
were Bandon, Beaver Falls, Birch Cooley, Camp, Cairo, Emmet, Ericson, 
Flora, Hawk Creek, Palmyra, and Sacred Heart in Renville County; Big 
Bend, Granite Falls, Havelock, Kragero, Leenthrop, Rosewood, Sparta, 
and Tunsberg in Chippewa County; Appleton and Fairfield in Swift 
County; Baxter, Cerro Gordo, Lac qui Parle, and unorganized territory in 
Lac qui Parle County; Lisbon, Minnesota Falls, Normania, Otis, Sandnes, 
Stony Run, Wood Lake, and Yellow Medicine in Yellow Medicine County ; 
and Swede’s Forest in Redwood County. 

40 Ulvestad, Nordmendene i Amerika, 1: 111; Holland, Norske Settle- 
menters Historie, 478; William G. Gresham, ed., History of Nicollet and 
Le Sueur Counties, 1: 163 (Indianapolis, 1916). 
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ty, in the big bend of the Minnesota River, northward for 
about a hundred miles to Stearns County a great wooded 
region that was generally known as the Big Woods. Forming 
part of this region and embracing the territory farther to the 
northwest was a country of lakes, groves, meadowland, and 
prairie that came to be known as Minnesota’s Park Region. 
Into this area with its plentiful woodland and numerous streams 
and lakes went thousands of Norwegian immigrants. In the 
period after 1865 it became the most extensive Norwegian 
settlement area in the state. It was not as densely occupied 
as some of the districts to the southeast, but the Norwegians 
formed a larger percentage of the total population than in that 
region. From southeastern Kandiyohi County there extended 
in a northwesterly direction an almost unbroken series of 
Norwegian settlements covering a territory bounded on the 
west by the treeless prairies and on the northeast by forests. 
This belt of settlements extended up into the Red River 
country. There had been some Norwegian settlers in the north- 
central part of Minnesota prior to 1865, notably around Nor- 
way Lake in northwestern Kandiyohi County, but the great 
majority of the pioneers arrived after that date. One railroad, 
the St. Paul and Pacific, passed through the middle of the area 
in the late sixties. Two others skirted the edges of the region 
—the Northern Pacific on the north and the Hastings and 
Dakota on the south. It was a region of tremendous potentiali- 
ties for the agrarian Norwegians. 

The Norway Lake settlement in northwestern Kandiyohi 
County was the first established in that region. Until 1870 
the part of Kandiyohi County where Norway Lake is located 
was a separate unit known as Monongalia County. From 
1858 to 1862 a considerable number of pioneers went to this 
region, but most of them left during the Sioux War.” 


41 Holand, Norske Settlementers Historie, 538-543; Victor E. Lawson, 
Martin E. Tew, and J. Emil Nelson, compilers, Jllustrated History and 
Descriptive and Biographical Review of Kandiyohi County, 120-391 (St. 
Paul, 1905). 
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Settlers began flowing into it in 1864 and by 1870 there were 
Norwegian farmers in most of the townships of the county, 
centering especially about Norway Lake. Another center of 
settlement was White Bear Lake in Pope County; the south- 
western two-thirds of that county was heavily settled by 
Norwegians. The town of Benson in eastern Swift County 
likewise formed a center for a considerable group. Alexandria 
in Douglas County was not only the center of settlement in 
that county but also for the entire Park Region. The federal 
land office, with a Norwegian named Lars Aaker in charge, 
was located there. He was president of the Scandinavian 
Immigration Society, which was organized in Minneapolis in 
1869, and he was very active in attempts to attract people of 
his own nationality to Douglas County and the adjoining 
region. Paul Hjelm-Hansen spent about two months in and 
about Alexandria in the late summer of 1869 and his letters 
are full of praise for the rich lands and great agricultural 
opportunities of this area. The southwestern third of Otter 
Tail County constituted a compact area of Norwegian settle- 
ment, to which the pioneers went in large numbers in 1867 and 
the years immediately following. In western Becker County, 
Lake Park Township formed the center of a considerable 
settlement begun in 1870. Its growth was greatly stimulated 
by the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad through the 
township, and the earliest settlers obtained employment on 
the construction crews, thus earning enough to tide them over 
the first season as pioneer farmers.“* Settlements in south- 
western Todd County, in eastern Grant and Stevens counties, 
and in western Stearns and Meeker counties were also parts 
of this general area of settlement, forming in most cases the 
outer fringe of the region. 


42 Nordisk Folkeblad, March 24, July 21, 1869; Swenska Minnesota 
Bladet (Red Wing), March 27, 1869; Fergus Falls Advocate, July 1, 1871; 
Ulvestad, Nordmendene i Amerika, 1:115; Alvin H. Wilcox, Pioneer 
History of Becker County, 418 (St. Paul, 1907). 
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Although the greatest expansion of Norwegian settlement 
in the rich Red River Valley came in the eighties, many pioneers 
went there prior to that decade. This region was comparative- 
ly unknown to Norwegians as a place for settlement before 
the publication of Hjelm-Hansen’s letters in 1869. Both the 
Northern Pacific and the St. Paul and Pacific railroads pene- 
trated it in 1871, the former crossing the Red River at Moor- 
head and the latter terminating for a time at Breckenridge. 
The financial crisis of 1873 put a temporary stop to railroad 
building, but by the late seventies construction was again being 
pushed. That a rail line had been built or was projected 
through a particular locality was mentioned as an incentive to 
settlement in almost all the letters from Norwegian pioneers 
in the valley. It soon became the destination of thousands of 
Norwegians. 

The year 1869 marks the beginning of Norwegian settlement 
on the Minnesota side of the Red River. A pioneer from St. 
Ansgar, Iowa, took land in that year in southwestern Clay 
County, and a few months later other pioneers settled in 
Moorhead Township, farther north. In 1870 a group from 
Mound Prairie in Houston County settled in Moland Town- 
ship, immediately east of Moorhead. Others from Winne- 
shiek County, Iowa, settled in the vicinity of Hawley and 
Rollag in the same year. In 1871 Norwegians took land along 
the Marsh, Wild Rice, and Sand Hill rivers in Polk County, 
and many of them voiced their enthusiasm for the new coun- 
try in letters to newspapers.“* Although the Red River Valley 
of Dakota was settled more rapidly than the Minnesota side, 
possibly because the higher elevation there was thought to 

43 Ulvestad, Nordmendene i Amerika, 1:87; Tollefson, in North Dakota 
Historical Collections, 7: 149-151; Dora J. Gunderson, “ The Settlement 
of Clay County, Minnesota, 1870-1900,” 27-31. The latter item is a 
master’s thesis prepared at the University of Minnesota in 1929. The 
Minnesota Historical Society has a copy. For examples of letters from 


Red River Valley settlers, see Fadrelandet og Emigranten, June 13, 1872, 
August 28, 1873; and Nordisk Folkeblad for the years from 1873 to 1875. 
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render that side less liable to floods, the upper Red River 
Valley of Minnesota in 1875 contained 1,234 Norwegians in 
a total population of 2,931 — about 42.1 per cent of the total. 
Most of the pioneers seem to have lived for a time in counties 
farther south before going to the Red River country; thus 
pioneer settlement in this area was largely the result of domestic 
migration rather than of direct immigration from Norway.“ 
The great majority of the settlers went into the region by 
oxen and wagon. Not until the Dakota migration took on the 
immense proportions of the eighties were the railroads utilized 
extensively by emigrants, and even then the prevalent mode of 
travel was the slow-moving ox-drawn wagon. In time, the 
northern Minnesota counties of the Red River Valley as well 
as those farther south became heavily settled by Norwegians, 
but this development did not take place until the late eighties 
and nineties. 

The region between the Mississippi and the St. Croix rivers 
seems to have been the least attractive of all areas in Minnesota 
to the Norwegians. As indicated on the accompanying map, 
the settlements there were scattered and small. With the ex- 
ception of a few Norwegians in and about Stillwater in Wash- 
ington County, practically all in this region arrived after 
1870. None of the settlements were of sufficient extent to 
warrant detailed description. 

The number of Norwegians who made the Twin Cities their 
home was not large in the early period in proportion to the 
total population, but it increased steadily, and by 1875 Min- 
neapolis had 2,318 and St. Paul 481 Norwegians in their 
respective populations.** Although the Norwegian immigrants 
in Minnesota were for the most part farmers who went there 
to acquire land, many skilled laborers, professional men, and 
tradesmen who took up their old occupations in the new 


44 Census, 1875. See especially the schedules for Polk, Clay, Wilkin, 
and Traverse counties. 
45 Census, 1875. 
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country and common laborers who lacked sufficient capital to 
start farming were included among them. Such newcomers 
naturally made their homes in the cities. Up to the late sixties, 
however, most of the settlers crossed the Mississippi River at 
such points as MacGregor, Prairie du Chien, La Crosse, 
Winona, and Red Wing. As long as land was to be had in 
southeastern Minnesota, immigrants found little occasion to go 
as far north as the head of navigation. With the construc- 
tion of rail lines from Chicago to the Twin Cities and thence 
to all parts of Minnesota, however, Norwegian immigrants 
began to move farther north and west, and many settled per- 
manently in Minneapolis and St. Paul. In recognition of this 
fact, the Nordisk Folkeblad in 1869 removed its publication 
office from Rochester to Minneapolis and in the early seventies 
a number of other Norwegian newspapers and journals began 
publication there. As the political capital of Minnesota and 
the economic metropolis of the entire Northwest, the Twin 
Cities rapidly became the center of a huge area of Norwegian 
settlement. 
Cartton C. QuALEY 
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HISTORICAL EXPLORING IN THE 
“ARROWHEAD COUNTRY” 


THE StTaTE HistoricaL CONVENTION OF 1931 


The “ North Shore,” with its vistas of the majestic lake that 
La Vérendrye traversed two hundred years ago, its memories 
of the days when voyageur songs floated out over its waters, 
and its glimpses of a hinterland of pines and rushing streams, 
was the goal of the tenth state historical tour and convention 
under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society, held 
from August 20 to 22, 1931. 

About sixty persons comprised the society’s “ peripatetic 
seminar in history,” when, with a chartered bus and a half 
dozen private cars, it set off from the Historical Building in 
St. Paul at 1:00 p.M. on Thursday, August 20. On the way 
to Duluth, the first objective, not a few additional cars joined 
the procession, which had become impressive, if dusty, when 
it wound into the city of Carlton, where the private automobiles 
detoured from the main highway for a trip that the mastodon- 
ous bus could not make through Jay Cooke State Park. While 
the bus sped over paved roads to Duluth, the smaller cars were 
piloted through the beautiful park that honors in its name the 
noted Civil War financier and railroad promoter. Upon leav- 
ing this park, which borders the winding course of the St. 
Louis River for some ten miles, the tourists passed near the 
site of old Fond du Lac, where the Northwest Company erected 
a trading post in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 

Two hundred people crowded the Memorial Hall of the St. 
Louis County Courthouse in Duluth to its doors, when, with 
Mr. William C. Sargent presiding, the North Shore Historical 
Assembly was convened at 8: 00 P.M. as the first session of the 
state historical convention. Mr. William E. Culkin of Duluth, 
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president of the St. Louis County Historical Society, called 
upon to explain the nature of the assembly, pointed out that 
it was sponsored by the historical societies of St. Louis, Lake, 
and Cook counties, was held annually, and had as its purpose 
the stimulation of the study of North Shore history. 

The Honorable Samuel F. Snively, mayor of Duluth, then 
extended an official welcome to the visitors, first stressing the 
importance of preserving and studying the records of the past 
and of knowing the human story that lies behind the present. 
Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, president of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, responding on behalf of the state society and its 
friends, called attention to the great progress that has been 
made in local history organization and activity in Minnesota 
since 1922, when the first state historical tour, with Duluth 
as its objective, was launched; and he declared that three of 
the most active societies in the state are those of the North 
Shore counties. They and the state society, he said, serve 
one common high purpose — that of perpetuating “ the mem- 
ory of the things that have been, that those who are to be may 
profit by them.” 

After a piano selection by Miss Ethel Barnard of Duluth, 
Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, senior research associate of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, gave an illuminating in- 
formal talk on “ The French Régime in the Great Lakes Coun- 
try.” The French, she explained, did not at first understand the 
significance of the Great Lakes, for the phenomenon of great 
bodies of fresh water was unknown in the interior of Europe. 
She traced the processes whereby they gradually learned the 
truth about the “ sweet seas,” — as they called them, — point- 
ing out that the lakes were discovered in the following, some- 
what curious, order: Huron, Ontario, Michigan, Superior, and 
Erie. “ Lac Superieur” derived its name from its general 
position, but Dr. Kellogg stated that various other names were 
given it by the French. Allouez, for example, named it for 
Governor Tracy; and Hennepin, who would have nothing of 
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names suggested by Jesuits, called it Lac de Condé in honor 
of one of Louis XIV’s most noted generals. Who the dis- 
coverer of Lake Superior was is not known with certainty, 
though hints seem to point to Etienne Brulé. Jean Nicolet 
was at the Sault in 1634; Fathers Raymbault and Jogues were 
there seven years later; and in all probability Radisson and 
Groseilliers were in western Lake Superior about the middle 
of the seventeenth century; but the real explorer of the lake, 
Dr. Kellogg asserted, was Allouez, in the period from 1665 to 
1667. 

After the conclusion of Dr. Kellogg’s sprightly address, 
Miss Dorothy B. Culkin of Duluth sang a group of songs. 
The balance of the program was in the nature of a symposium 
on North Shore history, with discussions of the part played by 
each of the three northeastern counties. Mr. E. F. Alford 
of Duluth in a carefully prepared paper sketched the develop- 
ment of St. Louis County from the days of the first timber 
cruisers down to the period of intensive exploitation of iron 
ore. The story of Lake County was presented by Mr. Claus 
C. Monker of Two Harbors, president of the Lake County 
Historical Society, who took as his starting point the establish- 
ment of the county in 1856, sketched the history of its bound- 
aries and early settlements, and pointed out the fact that 
iron ore has contributed greatly to the economic importance of 
Two Harbors, from which in 1884 was shipped the first load 
of ore ever sent out of Minnesota. The last speaker, Mr. 
William J. Clinch of Grand Marais, superintendent of schools 
in Cook County, portrayed the rdle of Cook County in the 
story of the North Shore and devoted considerable attention 
to the Grand Portage, the use of which, by treaty agreement, 
is open to both British and American citizens. That the two 
nations were “able to get together for the mutual use of the 
portages on whichever side they might lie” seemed to him a 
remarkable demonstration of their kinship. A standing vote 
of thanks to the speakers and to the historical societies con- 
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cerned in the meeting was then taken and so ended the first 
session of the convention. 

On Friday morning, August 21, favored by smiling skies 
and perfect weather, the “ historic tourists ” started north from 
Duluth along the Superior shore, the first day’s procession now 
augmented by some fifteen or twenty cars. An hour’s run 
brought the tour to Two Harbors, where the local committee 
had arranged, among other things, for a visit to the ore docks. 
After this visit, which was the more interesting because two 
vessels were being loaded with ore at the time, most of the 
visitors spent some time examining certain permanent historical 
exhibits near the lake front in Two Harbors. One is a sleigh 
“used by the Duluth and Iron Range railroad company to 
transport officials and employees between Duluth and Two 
Harbors from 1882-86”; another, a wagon used as a means 
of transportation between Duluth and Two Harbors in the 
early eighties; and a third, the “ Three Spot,” the first loco- 
motive put into service by the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad 
Company. This locomotive, which arrived at Two Harbors 
on a scow in the summer of 1883, was used in connection with 
the construction of the line between Tower and Two Harbors. 
Eight years ago it was placed in its present position as a 
memorial by veterans of the road. 

The program of the Two Harbors session followed a 
pleasant luncheon at the Agate Bay Hotel attended by about 
a hundred and thirty people. President Ford presided and 
introduced first the mayor of Two Harbors, the Honorable 
M. H. Brickley, who extended a hearty welcome to the visitors 
on behalf of the community. Mrs. Harrison H. Cochran of 
Minneapolis then exhibited the Historical Map of the State of 
Minnesota, published in 1931 by the Minneapolis College 
Women’s Club; and Mrs. Margaret S. Harding of Minneapolis 
called attention to the recent publication of Mr. Theodore C. 
Blegen’s Minnesota History: A Study Outline by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, of which she is the managing editor. 
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Mr. Thomas Owens, retired vice president of the Duluth 
and Iron Range Railroad Company, was introduced by Presi- 
dent Ford with the happy remark that much of the significant 
history of the North Shore “is within the memories of men 
who made that history.”” Mr. Owens in the course of his dis- 
cussion of “ The Iron Ore Industry of Minnesota ” mentioned 
the interesting fact that he was the engineer on the locomotive 
that pulled the first train of ore moved in Minnesota — the 
train, consisting of ten cars of ore, that ran from Tower to 
Two Harbors on July 30, 1884. Mr. Owens began his talk 
by sketching the history of the Duluth and Iron Range Rail- 
road, which was built by and for the Minnesota Iron Company, 
the latter having been formed to develop the iron deposits at 
Tower. Although the railroad was incorporated as early as 
1874, the incorporators were not active until 1882. George C. 
Stone of Duluth had persuaded Charlemagne Tower of Phila- 
delphia to invest three million dollars in the Minnesota, now 
the Soudan, mine at Tower, and in 1883 his son, Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., was elected president and construction work was 
begun. Mr. Owens related that in 1885 he was sent to Tower 
to work under the chief chemist at the mines and “to get 
acquainted with the ore.” In closing his talk he described the 
great growth of the mining industry since the eighties and 
credited the transformation of the wilderness into thriving com- 
munities to the development of this “ gift of Nature to the 
Age.” * 

The Two Harbors program was continued by the reading 
of a very interesting paper by Mr. Verne E. Chatelain of the 
State Teachers College of Peru, Nebraska, on “ Some Federal 
Land Office Operations in Minnesota, with Special Reference 
to the Arrowhead Region.” Since this study is to be published 
in full in a future number of the magazine, it is only necessary 
here to report that Mr. Chatelain, drawing upon northeastern 


1 Mr. Owens’ paper is published in full in the Two Harbors Chronicle 
for August 27. 
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Minnesota for illustrative details, portrayed a type of pioneer 
whose services have been little recognized — the public land 
officer. “‘ The men who made the earliest surveys in Minne- 
sota as well as those who conducted local land offices,” he 
declared, “often accepted more physical hazards than even 
explorers and first settlers. It must be remembered that sur- 
veys required travel in straight lines, regardless of the nature 
of the terrain.” The speaker gave considerable attention to 
the “ protective and conserving features” of the land-office 
service, comparing that service with the work at lonely military 
outposts on the frontier. “ There was this difference, however, 
that the land officer had not the comfort of numbers in his 
misery.” Mr. Chatelain called attention, in closing, to the fact 
that George B. Sargent and George R. Stuntz, well known 
among the early builders of the Arrowhead, were long as- 
sociated with the federal land service. 

Before the adjournment of the meeting, the program of 
which also included a group of piano selections by Miss Vir- 
ginia Woodfill and a series of songs by Miss Florence Watts, 
Dean Ford took occasion to emphasize the usefulness of local 
historical societies in aiding people to save their individualities 
in a day when modern civilization tends more and more to 
submerge the individual. Local history affords a center of 
interest, a steadying point in the swirl of life, and is a key to 
the understanding of much in the story of the continent. 

At 3:00 P.M. the motor cavalcade started northward for 
Grand Marais, stopping a few miles beyond Two Harbors at 
Silver Creek Cliff to enjoy a particularly engaging panorama 
of Lake Superior. One tourist was so interested in the scene 
that she failed to resume her seat in the bus, which started 
on without her. She was happily rescued by a passing car and 
restored, a mile farther on, to the central conveyance of the 
tour; and the entire party arrived without mishap at Grand 
Marais about 6: 00 P.M. 

The day’s events closed with a program presented in the 
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Cook County Courthouse at Grand Marais at 8:00 p.m. The 
meeting was opened by Mr. Clinch and an address of welcome 
was given by Mr. F. A. Andert, superintendent of the Grand 
Marais schools. Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, then took the chair and intro- 
duced Mr. Culkin of Duluth as the first speaker. From the 
point of view of the visitors his subject, “ North Shore Place 
Names,” was one of particular interest, for their curiosity had 
been aroused by not a few of the names to which their atten- 
tion had been called on the tour. The names, according to 
Mr. Culkin, “ recall the ancient inhabitants, the various tribes 
of Indians, the fur trade, the French pioneers and explorers, 
the missionaries, the various languages spoken, and the settlers 
of English-speaking tongues.” Among those of which he 
spoke were Two Harbors; Gooseberry River, which he sug- 
gested may have been named in honor of Groseilliers, the 
companion of Radisson; Beaver Bay; Baptism River; Illgen 
City; Manitou, Caribou, and Temperance rivers, a feature of 
the latter having been that it had no bar at its entrance; Tofte; 
Lutsen; Kimball Creek; Grand Marais; and Grand Portage. 
Since Mr. Culkin’s informing essay is available in published 
form, no attempt will be made here to report in detail his ex- 
planations of the origins of these names. Interested readers 
are advised to secure Mr. Culkin’s little book entitled North 
Shore Place Names (St. Paul, 1931. 95 p.). 

The last speaker of the Grand Marais session was Professor 
John P. Pritchett of the University of North Dakota, who 
told the dramatic story of “ The Sack of Fort William,” an 
event of 1816 that had its setting in the bitter opposition that 
the Earl of Selkirk’s agrarian settlement on the Red River 
encountered from the powerful Northwest Company. Lord 
Selkirk, with a considerable force of men, was at Sault Ste. 
Marie on his way to the West in 1816 when he learned that 
the fur company, in league with the half-breeds of the plains, 
had launched an attack on the settlement. Though shocked 
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by the news, Selkirk “ bore it with a fortitude becoming the 
House of Douglas.” Instead of proceeding to the colony, he 
and his followers crossed Lake Superior to Fort William, the 
headquarters of the Canadian company in the West, captured 
it, and arrested several of the company’s “ hyperborean 
nabobs.” ‘The early days after the capture of the fort, said 
Professor Pritchett, were filled with excitement. The “ nabobs ” 
broke their parole, destroyed incriminating letters and papers, 
secreted arms and ammunition in the bush, and in general 
caused trouble. Ultimately, however, Selkirk sent them off to 
eastern Canada. The acts of the earl at Fort William during 
the fall and winter, according to the speaker, were drastic and 
in some instances technically illegal. Selkirk believed at the 
time that he had “ cut up by the root one of the most abomina- 
ble combinations, that ever was suffered to exist in the British 
dominions ” ; but in the end he realized that the course pursued 
by him at Fort William was unfortunate in its final conse- 
quences. 

The climax of the tour and convention came on Saturday, 
August 22, at Grand Portage, about forty miles north of 
Grand Marais. The little Indian village, where traders and 
voyageurs foregathered in the gala days of the eighteenth- 
century fur trade, was crowded with hundreds of automobiles 
and nearly a thousand people. For a day Grand Portage was the 
Mecca for Minnesotans interested in the historical backgrounds 
of the upper Northwest. The events of the day, sponsored by 
the Cook County Historical Society in codperation with the 
Minnesota Historical Society, were planned as a two-hundredth 
anniversary celebration of the landing of the French explorer, 
La Vérendrye, at Grand Portage in August, 1731. Elaborate 
preparations had been made by more than a score of special 
committees. 

One of the remarkable features of the celebration was the 
successful completion of certain historical projects of perma- 
nent interest and value. A financial committee headed by Mr. 
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Edward C. Gale of Minneapolis and including representative 
people from Duluth, the Twin Cities, and other parts of the 
state succeeded in raising nearly twenty-five hundred dollars 
with which to meet the expenses of the celebration and of the 
special projects. One of these was the conversion of an old 
cabin into a local historical museum. Another was the building 
of a replica of the old Grand Portage dock in front of the site 
of the stockade of the Northwest Company. Yet another in- 
teresting contribution to the success of the celebration was the 
publication by the local historical society of a pamphlet pre- 
senting the Story of the Grand Portage, a revision by Dr. 
Buck of an important article that he brought out in this 
magazine eight years ago. A medal had been struck off for 
the celebration, with a representation on one side of the land- 
ing of La Vérendrye at Grand Portage and with the following 
inscription on the other: “Grand Portage — First White 
Settlement in Minnesota — Established by La Vérendrye Aug. 
26, 1731 — Original Landmarks Restored by Historical So- 
ciety of Cook County Aug. 1931.” 

Most of the visitors arrived at Grand Portage in the morn- 
ing and various excursions had been planned for their benefit 
before the program session. One was a walk over a portion of 
the old Grand Portage trail; another was a climb to Rose Hill 
Shelf directly behind Grand Portage, which commands a 
sweeping panorama of the bay, Hat and Tamarack points, and 
the lake; and a third was a walk to Mount Josephine, which 
affords one of the most striking views in the state, with Teal 
Lake, pine-fringed and glistening like a jewel, far below, the 
jagged shore line of Lake Superior on one side, and off in the 
distance the hazy outline of Isle Royale. Later in the day 
a United States Coast Guard cutter arrived at Grand Portage 
and through the courtesy of its officers a number of the speakers 
and guests of the day were taken for a delightful ride on waters 
where in the eighteenth century voyageurs paddled their great 
canoes. 
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The Grand Portage program was held outdoors on a knoll 
overlooking the bay and a loud-speaker had been provided to 
carry the voices of speakers to the many hundreds of people 
who were assembled. As Mr. James Gray wrote in the St. 
Paul Dispatch of August 25, “It would have been so little 
startling to have seen voyageurs and fur traders land at the 
dock and go quietly about their work that the radio apparatus 
seemed like a fantastic anticipation.” The program opened 
at 1: 30 P.M. with the formal dedication of the restored dock 
and museum, Mr. Newton J. Bray of Hovland, president of 
the Cook County society, presiding. 

Mr. Edward C. Gale of Minneapolis was unfortunately un- 
able to be present, but his address of dedication was read in 
his absence by Mr. Blegen. Mr. Gale reminded the audience 
that in front of the site of the Northwest Company stockade 
“once stood the old dock of that company, built and used by it 
in the hey-day of Grand Portage prosperity.” In order to pre- 
sent a vivid picture of the scene in the eighteenth century, he 
quoted a passage from the diary of John McDonell, describing 
the stockade as it appeared in 1793: 

The Gates are shut always after sunset and the Bourgeois and 
clerks Lodge in houses within the pallisades, where there are two 
Sentries keeping a look out all night cheifly for fear of accident 


by fire. A clerk a guide and four men are considered watch 
enough, These are Montreal engagees. 


All the buildings within the Fort are sixteen in number made 
with cedar and white spruce fir split with whip saws after being 
squared, the Roofs are couvered with shingles of Cedar and Pine, 
most of their posts, Doors, and Windows, are painted with spanish 
brown. Six of these buildings are Store Houses for the company’s 
Merchandize and Furs &c. the rest are dwelling houses shops 
compting house and Mess House — they have also a wharf or quay 
for their vessel to unload and Load at. 


The new dock, Mr. Gale pointed out, is a replica of one the 
vestiges of which appear beneath the surface of the bay and 
in his opinion these vestiges are the remains of the old 
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Northwest Company’s dock. They occupy the natural site for 
such a structure, immediately in front of the palisaded fort and 
under the shadow of the hill towering behind; the rock-filled 
crib construction is of the period in question ; and Indian tradi- 
tion supports the view that here stood the ancient wharf of the 
fur-traders. A deep interest in the history of Grand Portage, 
coupled with an unselfish desire to endow and enrich the com- 
munity in a practical manner, had led Miss Frances Andrews 
and her father, Mr. A. C. Andrews, of Minneapolis, to have 
the dock built and to present it to Grand Portage as a memorial 
to their brother and son, William Hunt Andrews. “In our 
imagination,” said Mr. Gale, “we may see gathered in the 
background and on the fringe of yonder woods all the intrepid 
traders of the past, the voyageurs, the red men, the missionaries, 
the governors of the post, watching in ghostly array this pres- 
ent scene. If they could speak, I am sure they would join in the 
expression of gratitude which it is my privilege to voice in be- 
half of the living for this most generous and appropriate gift.” 

The chairman then introduced Miss Andrews, who told of a 
visit made to Grand Portage by her brother and herself when 
they were children and of the deep and sympathetic interest that 
the experience had given them in the community and in Indian 
life. It was as a memorial to that brother that the dock had 
been built. Miss Andrews spoke of the many interesting asso- 
ciations that the project of restoring the dock had set up. Logs 
for most of the cribwork were furnished by Grand Portage 
people from their own lands ; the state highway department gave 
twenty-five hundred feet of planking from the old International 
Bridge ; the federal Indian authorities gave permission to build 
the dock from government land; and many individuals co- 
operated in the project. Miss Andrews closed by expressing 
a concern as to what scenes the Grand Portage dock would 
look upon far in the future. She expressed the hope that the 
wild life and natural beauty of the region would be conserved 
and cared for as they deserved to be and that the spot, with its 
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beauty, its Indian life, its historic charm, and its landmarks, 
would be not only cherished but also “ preserved and nurtured.” 

Mrs. E. M. McLean of Grand Portage, who spoke next, 
began by saying that the day was one on which a dream long 
cherished by the Cook County Historical Society had come 
true. “ The reconstruction of the old historical dock and the 
partial completion of this museum building,” she said, “ are 
laying the foundation for perpetuating in memory the large 
part played by this Grand Portage region in the development 
of North America.” She told of the creation of the museum, 
which stands on the site of the Northwest Company stockade, 
and of the plans for its development, among which, she said, 
was that of portraying as fully as possible the Indian life of 
the community. Speaking for the Cook County society, of 
which she is secretary and treasurer, she accepted with grati- 
tude the dock and the museum building and declared that the 
people of the village and the county would do their best “ to 
carry on worthily the thought that has prompted both these 
historical restorations.” 

The dedication ceremonies were preliminary to the program 
of the afternoon session, which began with an address of wel- 
come by Mr. Martin W. Odland, executive secretary to the 
Governor of Minnesota. He spoke of the celebration as an 
international affair and directed a special welcome to the Cana- 
dian guests. Mr. Mark L. Burns of Cass Lake, superinten- 
dent of the consolidated Chippewa agency for Minnesota, 
welcomed the visitors to the Indian reservation and spoke of 
the need of understanding and help from the people of the 
state in solving Indian problems. Dr. George E. Aikens of 
Port Arthur represented the Ontario Historical Society and 
expressed his pleasure in the opportunity of Canadian-Ameri- 
can cooperation. Adverting to the Webster-Ashburton treaty 
he remarked genially, “We consider Grand Portage a free 
port and I feel as a Canadian that I can bring my sea fleet 
over here as if I belonged to the country.” Dr. Buck then 
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spoke on behalf of the Minnesota Historical Society, express- 
ing its hearty appreciation of the codperation of the people of 
Grand Portage and of the Cook County society in connection 
with the state society’s tenth annual tour and convention. He 
spoke of his own deep and permanent interest in the Grand 
Portage region, which began in 1922, when he walked over 
the old trail to the site of Fort Charlotte on the Pigeon River 

The chairman then introduced Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee of 
Ottawa, the secretary for Canada of the International Joint 
Commission. As the editor of the La Vérendrye journals, the 
author of The Search for the Western Sea, and one of the most 
noted of Canadian historians, Mr. Burpee was indeed a happy 
choice as a speaker for a La Vérendrye celebration at Grand 
Portage. He prefaced his paper by presenting greetings from 
the Royal Society of Canada, the Canadian Historical As- 
sociation, and the Canadian Geographical Society. He had 
chosen as the subject of his paper “ Grand Portage ”’ and he be- 
gan by pointing out that “ when La Vérendrye landed on these 
shores two centuries ago, and sent his nephew and his son 
forward to Rainy Lake, he set in motion forces that have 
profoundly influenced these two neighboring countries. In 
the years that followed he and his gallant sons made their way 
into the west, to the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, Red 
River, the Assiniboine, the Missouri, and the Saskatchewan, 
blazing a path to those vast interior plains of North America 
that today help so materially to feed the nations of the world.” 

Mr. Burpee stated that “ portages were to the trader what 
ports of call are to the sailor or filling stations to the auto- 
mobilist ” ; and he declared that the portages of North America 
“were keys to the most extraordinary system of water com- 
munication on the face of the earth.” From such a central 
point as Grand Portage men could travel in a canoe east to the 
Atlantic, west to the Pacific, north to the Arctic or Hudson 
Bay, or south to the Gulf of Mexico, with nothing more than 
an occasional portage to interfere with their progress by 
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water. After speaking of paths around waterfalls and rapids 
or connecting the waters of different river systems, “ with their 
abiding memories of human endeavor, their heroic incidents, 
their tragedies and their comedies,” he declared that none is 
“more deservedly famous than this one whose bicentenary we 
are gathered here to commemorate.” He then reviewed in 
detail the story of the Grand Portage, quoting La Vérendrye’s 
own account of his travels into the West and drawing on 
numerous eighteenth-century records for vivid pictures of the 
importance of the post in the British period. The year 1797, 
he said, is notable in that it “ probably brought together at 
Grand Portage the three men who were preéminently the ex- 
plorers of western Canada during the early part of the period 
of British rule.” These were Sir Alexander Mackenzie, David 
Thompson, and Simon Fraser. The latter was then in charge 
of the Northwest Company post at Grand Portage; Mackenzie 
was agent of the company and attended the annual meetings at 
Grand Portage; and Thompson arrived there on July 22, 1797, 
after having left the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Mr. Burpee quoted from Mackenzie’s writings a very real- 
istic account of life at Grand Portage in 1801. With the re- 
moval of the headquarters of the Northwest Company to Fort 
William in 1803, the glory of Grand Portage passed away. 
In closing, Mr. Burpee commented on the significance of a 
gathering in which Canadians and Americans come together 
as neighbors to “ commemorate an event that is one of the 
many links in that chain of circumstances that binds together 
these commonwealths in a union that is none the less real be- 
cause it does not affect even remotely the national sovereignty 
of either.” ? 

“The Vérendrye Aftermath” was the highly appropriate 
subject chosen by Professor Orin G. Libby, secretary of the 
North Dakota Historical Society, who gave the last formal 


2 The text of Mr. Burpee’s address is printed in the Cook County News- 
Herald of Grand Marais for August 27 and September 3. 
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address of the session and of the convention. Professor 
Libby characterized La Vérendrye as one of the greatest ex- 
plorers and fur-traders of North America, for he carried the 
French trade past the barrier established by the treaty of 
Utrecht west of Lake Superior; and notwithstanding the con- 
flict between the Chippewa Indians and the Dakota warriors 
of the northern plains, he pushed the trade west to the Rockies. 
Successors to the Vérendryes were the free traders from 1765 
to about 1780 and thereafter the Northwest Company. After 
1783, when England recognized the existence of the new na- 
tion of the United States, the Northwest Company sought to 
maintain and extend its monopoly of the trade of the North- 
west; and its American rivals, who were not successful in 
winning the good will of the Indians, could not meet its com- 
petition. The Northwest Company, placing a value of one 
and a quarter million dollars on the fur trade, petitioned the 
British government to retain its garrisons, notwithstanding 
the provision in the treaty of 1783 for the evacuation of the 
British military posts on American soil, and to negotiate a new 
boundary treaty that would leave Grand Portage and Detroit 
within the territory of Canada. The British traders, accord- 
ing to Professor Libby, were successful in keeping the frontier 
in constant turmoil and they used their Indian allies to terrorize 
the American traders and settlers in the region north of the 
Ohio River. John Jay, in 1794, aided by the serious defeat in- 
flicted on the Indians by General Anthony Wayne and by the 
reverses met by England on the continent in its coalition against 
the French republic, was able to win two important concessions 
from the British, the evacuation of the western posts and their 
abandonment of all efforts for a new treaty. The speaker 
asserted, however, that the terms of the Jay treaty were suf- 
ficiently favorable to the Northwest Company monopoly to 
prevent the American traders for at least a decade from mak- 
ing much headway against it. 

After the conclusion of the addresses of Mr. Burpee and 
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Professor Libby, the chairman called upon Mr. John E. King, 
who brought greetings from a near-by Canadian organization, 
the Thunder Bay Historical Society. The Indians of the 
village then entertained the visitors by smoking the peace pipe 
and by presenting some of their tribal dances. A greeting in 
Chippewa was given by Chief Nahbahgahdoway, fluently in- 
terpreted by another member of the tribe. After the con- 
clusion of these ceremonies, a blanket was presented to the 
chief, with Mr. Charles Stees of St. Paul acting as the spokes- 
man of the assembly. Mr. Stees also took occasion to pay a 
well-deserved tribute to the boy scouts, who as guides and in 
various other ways had contributed much to the pleasure of 
the visitors during the day. 

So ended the tenth annual tour and convention sponsored 
by the Minnesota Historical Society. Some, indeed, remained 
another day in order to walk the old and well-worn portage 
trail to the site of Fort Charlotte, but most of the visitors 
started at once on the journey homeward, many of them feel- 
ing as if they were returning not merely from a trip into a 
region of surpassing beauty but also from a trip into the eight- 
eenth century. They returned, too, with a feeling of deep 
gratitude toward the three northeastern county historical so- 
cieties and toward the many individuals who had served on 
committees or who as speakers or in other ways had contributed 
to the success of the tour, gratitude for an experience that 
gave them a new sense of the interest and significance of the 
history of Minnesota and the Northwest. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE BIRCH COOLEY MONUMENT 


The object of this sketch is to give accounts of a military 
expedition sent into the region of the Sioux Outbreak to bury 
the bodies of victims of the massacre and of the battle in which 
the members of this expedition participated at Birch Cooley, 
so that the reader will be enabled to form opinions on the 
following questions: Was Captain Hiram P. Grant in com- 
mand of the expedition? Are the inscriptions on the Birch 
Cooley monument true? 

On August 31, 1862, the thirteenth day after the beginning 
of the Sioux Outbreak and the battle of Redwood Ferry, the 
bodies of twenty-four soldiers who had been killed there were 
still lying unburied. Colonel Henry H. Sibley was then in 
command at Fort Ridgely, and he sent an expedition of about 
a hundred and fifty men to bury the bodies of those killed at 
Redwood Ferry, at the lower agency, and in the near-by settle- 
ments. This force included Captain Grant and his infantry 
company, a burial party of twenty men detailed from his 
regiment, Captain Joseph Anderson and a small cavalry force 
of newly enlisted men, Major Thomas J. Galbraith and his 
half-breed scouts, and some volunteers, citizens, teamsters, and 
others. Prominent in the force was Major Joseph R. Brown, 
a former Indian agent who had spent his life on the frontier 
and the members of whose family at the time were prisoners 
in the Indian camp. The writer, then a boy of seventeen, was 
one of the burial party. 

We started in the forenoon of August 31 and marched 
about twelve miles that day, burying a number of bodies and 
making our first camp at the place where Birch Cooley reaches 
the Minnesota Valley, about a mile from the ferry. The next 
morning, September 1, our force was divided; most of the 
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mounted men with a few of the burial party under Brown and 
Anderson crossed the Minnesota River to bury the victims 
at the agency on the south bank and went thence up the river 
valley and across to the north side several miles west of 
Beaver Creek. Grant, after burying the bodies at the battle 
ground, went with his force of infantry, most of the burial 
party, and a few scouts up the north side of the river valley. 
His men buried some victims of the massacre near Beaver 
Creek and made camp near the upper range of timber on 
Birch Cooley, where the Brown and Anderson party joined 
them and all had a good supper. 

My purpose in giving an outline of these movements is to 
show that the activities of Grant with his infantry and train 
of wagons were entirely distinct and separate from the move- 
ments of Brown and Anderson with their mounted men. On 
the first day, although they were within sight of one another, 
there was no occasion for Grant to give orders to Brown nor 
for Brown to give orders to Grant, the work of each being 
entirely different from that of the other. On the second day 
the two groups were separated until evening, when they joined 
incamp. The battle, which commenced at this camp ground at 
break of day on Tuesday, September 2, was a very serious 
disaster, twenty-three men being killed or mortally wounded 
and a large number disabled. 

There had been no disputes, arguments, or lack of harmony 
among the officers or among the men up to the close of the 
battle, but some time later a disagreement arose as to who was 
in official command of the expedition. Grant claimed that 
Sibley sent him into the field as commander, but Sibley held 
that Brown was in command, and all official reports were made 
accordingly. Grant, however, refused to accept Sibley’s ruling, 
and throughout his life he claimed that he was in undisputed 
command at Birch Cooley, but that he was unjustly treated, 
since Brown gave him no orders and was in no sense the 
commander. The matter was the subject of argument for 
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many years and public sentiment was divided on the question. 
When a monument was erected at Morton to commemorate the 
battle, it was inscribed with a statement that Captain Grant 
was in command, while Major Brown’s name appeared simply 
as “ J. R. Brown.” There are many who would say that the 
question should be dropped, because the parties to the dispute 
have all passed away and the case cannot now be settled. But 
history should be true history, and in one respect this is not 
a dead issue, for the monument is still there with its inscrip- 
tion for all to view. There is a strong sentiment in favor of 
moving the monument to the battle-ground site, where it 
rightfully belongs. The site is now included in a public park, 
about eighty acres in extent; and within the past five years it 
has been the scene of many large meetings, owing to its 
historic interest and to the beauty of the landscape. If the 
monument is moved, I think that because of the inscription 
the old dispute will be revived. During the past few years 
I have made a study of the matter and have examined all the 
evidence that has come within my reach. Although I was only 
a boy of seventeen at the time of the expedition, my memory 
is very clear about many details and especially about opinions 
expressed by comrades who were recovering from wounds in 
the hospital. 

After considering such facts as are beyond dispute and bring- 
ing to my aid a little knowledge of- human nature, I do not be- 
lieve that Grant was willfully in the wrong. Neither do I think 
that Brown or any of his supporters would knowingly lend 
themselves to a conspiracy to rob Grant of his rightful position 
as an officer. When Sibley sent Grant on the expedition it is 
likely that he failed to define the latter’s position clearly, or 
Grant may have misunderstood Sibley and gone away with a 
wrong impression — such mistakes occur in every rank of life. 
In either case, if conditions later were such that there was no 
clash of authority, it is possible to understand how the dis- 
agreement arose. 
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With others of the burial party I marched along with 
Grant’s company, but while they marched in column we 
marched at will. We carried our guns, a supply of cartridges, 
and a spade, and our knapsacks were taken in a wagon. The 
mounted men went in advance, usually some distance ahead, 
and when we were fairly far away from the fort they began 
to explore the ground on each side. Captain Grant, on horse- 
back, gave the commands —“ Attention! Column, forward 
march,” “ Column, halt,” and the like. I only knew of Grant 
and the officers of his company, and knew nothing of Brown. 
We all supposed that Grant was in command. At our first 
camp Grant was busy riding around and giving directions. 
At the second camp most of the work was done before the 
Brown and Anderson party joined us; and I only know 
that Brown was with us after the battle, when I heard that he 
was wounded. 

But as to the standing of the officers, I cannot do better 
than refer to a letter written by Captain Anderson to Dr. J. W. 
Daniels in 1894, giving a full account of the two days of the 
march. Anderson was a close friend of Major Brown, and 
he strongly opposes Grant’s claims in his letter, which is an 
able, clearly written document. He was on intimate terms 
with Brown and he notes that all the officers were on friendly 
terms. He says that Grant made a bad selection of camping 
places, but neither he nor Brown protested, and in each case 
they had a good supper and a pleasant time in the evening. 
One cannot escape the belief that the officers looked upon the 
expedition as a camping trip rather than a military expedition. 
The officers were all from civil life, they had been ten days or 
less in the service, and although they preserved some dignity 
while giving commands to their men, it is plain from Ander- 
son’s story that they were in fact a group of friends having 


1 Captain Anderson’s letter, which was dictated to Anne C. Anderson 
at Oklahoma City on August 9, 1894, was presented to the Minnesota 
Historical Society by Dr. Daniels. Ed. 
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a good time. This was only natural, for everyone high and 
low believed that the Indians would not fight, as is evidenced 
by the fact that in neither camp were any earthworks built or 
any water supply brought into camp. Anderson relates that 
Brown spent the night before the battle in Grant’s tent on the 
latter’s invitation. The officers were all close friends, and 
during the battle they worked in harmony and each did his 
best. From the time when they left Fort Ridgely up to the 
night before the battle they had worked apart, and the ques- 
tion of who was in official command probably had not entered 
their minds. 

If this view is accepted it is easy to account for all that took 
place after the battle, and the old dispute vanishes into thin 
air, for it was nothing more than a misunderstanding about 
military precedence between two men just out of civil life. 
Then the only thing to be considered is the monument, and my 
views on this subject can be given in a very few words. The 
name of Grant as commander should be erased, and the in- 
scription should be changed to read that the expedition was 
under the joint leadership of Brown and Grant. Such a 
statement will not reflect on the reputation of any man living 
or dead. Anderson’s letter shows that Brown and Grant were 
personal friends and that both stood by their men in a time of 
great danger. Grant made an honorable record as a soldier 
and left the army with the rank of lieutenant colonel. Brown 
was a prominent figure in the history of Minnesota; he was 
a man of great talent and energy, and of high character from 
first to last. 

Rosert K. Boyp 
Eau CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


THE SIOUX WAR STOCKADES 


On Sunday, August 17, 1862, the first shot in an Indian 
war that involved portions of what later comprised seven 
states was fired at Acton, Meeker County, Minnesota, where 
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three men and two women were killed. This war was not 
finished until after Custer and his men of the Seventh United 
States Cavalry had been killed on the Little Big Horn in 1876. 

After the defeat of the Indians at Wood Lake on September 
23, 1862, they had numerous war parties along the Minnesota 
border. In the spring of 1863 a line of defensive stockaded 
posts was constructed at points between the Iowa boundary and 
Fort Abercrombie and occupied by the Eighth and Ninth 
Minnesota Volunteer regiments. These posts were located 
south of Fort Ridgely at Madelia and Fairmont; and north of 
the fort at Preston Lake, Pipe Lake, Long Lake, Manannah, 
Paynesville, Sauk Center, Alexandria, and Pomme de Terre. 

The stockades at Pipe Lake and Long Lake had sod walls 
about six feet high and three feet thick, with deep ditches 
around the outside and buildings for the garrison and shelter 
for their horses within. The stockades at Manannah, Paynes- 
ville, Sauk Center, and Alexandria were built of logs set 
two or more feet into the ground and extending sixteen feet 
above. That at Sauk Center had quarters for two companies 
of troops, a hospital, a quartermaster’s storehouse, stables 
sufficient for two hundred animals, and hewed log bastions 
with loopholes on the northwest and southeast corners, which 
were of sufficient capacity for twenty men each. 

I was assigned to duty as adjutant and quartermaster at 
Sauk Center in the winter of 1864 and was familiar with the 
construction of this post. I also visited all the other posts 
north of Fort Ridgely. The line between the fort and Manan- 
nah was considered more exposed to raids by small war parties 
of Indians than any other section of the state, and it was 
patrolled both ways daily by mounted men —a duty that was 
performed by details from the intervening posts, which were 
located from twelve to eighteen miles apart. 

Company E of the Second Cavalry, to which I belonged, re- 
lieved Companies A and E of the Eighth Minnesota and some 
troops of the Ninth regiment in May, 1864, taking over the 
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posts between Paynesville and Fort Ridgely. We maintained 
a daily patrol of mounted men between Manannah and Fort 
Ridgely. Each morning two armed men mounted on good 
horses left Manannah for Long Lake, where the next post on 
the trail to Fort Ridgely was located. On their arrival at 
Long Lake two men mounted on fresh horses took the trail 
for Pipe Lake, where another detail on fresh horses started 
for Preston Lake, and from there a fourth detail rode toward 
Fort Ridgely. Each morning a similar detail left Fort Ridgely 
and rode toward Preston Lake, and when the two parties met 
each turned back and returned to its respective post. 

A few of the towns where stockades were located have 
placed suitable markers on the sites, and it would appear that 
those that are not marked are of sufficient historical interest 
to be properly marked. There are but few now living who 
remember the locations of the Sioux War stockades, and this 
matter should be given attention before it is too late. 

Joun R. Howarp 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860. By TuHeEopore C. 
BLEGEN, associate professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota and assistant superintendent of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. (Northfield, Minnesota, The Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1931. xi, 413 p. Illustra- 
tions, maps. $3.50.) 


Professor Blegen’s work is a weicome addition to the his- 
toriography of immigration and of the development of American 
civilization, two themes which can be understood properly only 
in the light of their impingement upon each other. In this first of 
two projected volumes the author traces the Norwegian migration 
from the venturesome load of “ Pilgrim Fathers” in 1825 to the 
early sixties, by which time the movement had worn for itself 
definite channels and the trends of future occupation and settle- 
ment were clearly indicated. Although Professor Blegen had the 
benefit of the findings of Anderson, Babcock, Flom, Malmin, and 
other earlier delvers in the field, his work is based upon a fresh 
examination of primary sources, including a wealth of new ma- 
terial which he quarried while prosecuting his researches in Nor- 
way. Immigrant letters, the songs and poems of emigration, rare 
pamphlets and books about the United States, official reports, 
newspaper accounts — these indicate but do not exhaust the range 
of sources, printed and unprinted, which were levied upon to 
fashion his account. 

Nine chapters are devoted té a connected narrative of migra- 
tion and settlement, with considerable attention to the internal 
conditions in the home country which affected the exodus. Two 
chapters take up certain interesting variants of the main story: 
the experiences of Norwegian argonauts in California, and Ole 
Bull’s grandiose colonization project in Pennsylvania. In the 
remaining five chapters, scattered through the volume, the author 
gives unified consideration to such important themes as the motives 
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for going to America, the attitude of the Norwegian officialdom 
toward the movement, “ America letters ” and “ America books,” 
emigrant ballads (which Ruud has somewhere happily termed 
“ versified tracts for the times”), and certain economic and social 
aspects of immigrant pioneer life. The author, it is pertinent to 
note, treats these varied phases with no trace of that filiopietistic 
bias which has been the bane of so many historical accounts of 
racial stocks in America. 

Though Professor Blegen often takes issue with the conclusions 
of earlier students, he disposes of such differences with a sure 
hand and without undue fuss. Unlike Flom he declines to 
enumerate the reasons for emigration in the order of their im- 
portance. While he recognizes economic discontent as the most 
pervasive motive, no mechanical listing can, in his judgment, 
account for the variety of urges— personal, religious, political, 
and intellectual as well as economic — which, sometimes separately 
and sometimes in unexpected blends, induced the “ America fever ” 
in individuals or groups at different times and places. His 
critique of American immigration figures is of particular import- 
ance for the general historian of immigration, since he proves 
that the inflow from Norway was much greater than the official 
count discloses. Students of the influence of American ideals 
abroad will note with especial interest the connection between the 
American and Norwegian temperance movements (p. 173) and 
the impress on Norwegian opinion made by Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(p. 346). 

No reader will leave Professor Blegen’s volume without a new 
sense of the value for the social historian of the homely and re- 
vealing “ America letters” and similar first-hand narratives. In- 
deed, one is warranted in asking whether the author himself has 
made as full use of them as he might. While he deals competently 
with the economic and religious development of the newcomer 
and promises for his second volume a general account of the 
conditions of emigrant traffic, he wholly neglects or too quickly 
passes over other significant aspects of the process of adjustment 
to American life. Such matters as the language difficulty, the 
attitude of other racial groups, political participation, education, 
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recreation, morals, and intermarriage would seem to merit ex- 
tended consideration, especially in this germinal period of the 
migration movement. The account of “ Health Conditions and 
the Practice of Medicine among the Early Norwegian Settlers, 
1825-1865,” contributed by Gjerset and Hektoen to the first 
volume of Studies and Records of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, is an example of how another vital phase of 
Norwegian-American experience might have been treated. 

The book is handsomely printed and it has an attractive jacket 
decoration by Hilma Berglund. It is replete with maps, charts, 
and reduced facsimiles of the title-pages of important “ America 
books,” and it contains three appendixes. The appearance of 
the concluding volume will be eagerly awaited. Besides carrying 
the story down to 1924 and dealing with “certain cultural move- 
ments and forces among the Norwegians in the United States” 
(p. viii), it will include an extended bibliography of printed and 
manuscript materials pertinent to the whole subject. 

A. M. SCHLESINGER 


“ Répertoire des engagements pour l’ouest conservés dans les 
archives judiciaires de Montreal.” By E.-Z. Massicotre. 
(In Rapport de larchiviste de la province de Québec pour 
1929-1930. p. 191-466.) 

It happens sometimes that the best records of an event or 
period turn up in unexpected places. A calendar of certain docu- 
ments as published in the Report of the archivist of the province 
of Quebec for 1929-30 appears to prove the truth of this state- 
ment so far as the French régime in Minnesota is concerned. 
Mr. Massicotte has prepared and published there a brief summary 
of individual engagements of men employed in the fur trade of 
western North America for the years from 1670 to 1745. Ina 
later issue he will continue his calendaring to the year 1760. For 
the entire period, he assures the reader, there were “in round 


numbers 15,000 persons speaking the French language who left 
Montreal for the West.” Of that number an astonishingly large 
proportion was bound for the region about Lake Superior and 
west to the Mississippi and Red rivers and the lower Saskatchewan. 
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The progress of discovery may be traced by these papers. From 
1685 when Louis Heurtebize engaged himself to Claude Grey- 
solon, sieur de la Tourette, to go to the “ Outaouats,” one can 
follow famous explorers and the glistening red blades of their 
voyageurs’ paddles, now through the waters of Lake Superior, 
sometimes up the Mississippi, again in Lake Nipigon, later among 
the islands of Lake of the Woods, and finally across Lake Win- 
nipeg and into the lower Saskatchewan. 

Here may be learned the names of the men who accompanied 
Nicholas Perrot on his journey to the Sioux in 1688; of Du 
Luth’s companions in 1694; of Charles Juchereau de St. Denys’ 
voyageurs on the Mississippi in 1702; of René Gautier’s men at 
Kaministiquia in 1726; of the numerous engagés who labored for 
Boucher, Marin, and others on the upper Mississippi from 1727 
to 1740; and, more numerous than the employees of any other 
discoverer or trader, of the men who agreed to serve La Véren- 
drye at the Lake of the Woods and on his quest for “the sea of 
the West.” The names of the men of the upper ranks — the 
traders and discoverers — have been known since a list of their 
licenses was published in the Quebec archivist’s report for the 
year 1921-22. In this calendar of engagements the canoeman, 
the humble voyageur, comes into his own. Not only the number 
of men who visited a post like Fort St. Charles on Lake of the 
Woods is given, but also their full names. Moreover, the en- 
gagements, if one may judge by the plates included in the calendar, 
followed no set form. Accordingly, various items of information 
creep in to make the voyageur a definite person. Such are refer- 
ences to his usual residence, his whereabouts at the time he was 
employed, earlier voyages that he may have made, the person 
for whom he is a substitute, the rate and place of payment, his 
master, his equipment, and numerous other facts. Two indexes, 
one of persons, the other of places, will aid readers immeasurably. 
The originals of the engagements are preserved in the judicial 
archives of Montreal. Mr. Massicotte hints that there may be 
similar documents elsewhere in Canada. 

Grace Lee Nute 
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Minnesota History: A Study Outline. By THeopore C. Biecen, 
associate professor of history in the University of Minnesota 
and assistant superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. (Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 
1931. xv, 60p. $.85.) 


The study of local and state history has met two serious ob- 
stacles. One is the lack of secondary material available for general 
educational purposes; the other is the widespread ignorance both 
on the part of teachers and the general public of such accounts 
as are available. This study outline of Minnesota History is 
admirably adapted to promote the study of state history in col- 
leges and high schools and among interested citizens. 

A section of “ Comments and Suggestions,” which precedes the 
outline, opens with a discussion of the correlation of Minnesota 
and American history. This is supplemented by a parallel list 
comparing the important subjects of Minnesota history with the 
corresponding and better-known topics in American history. 
Some high school teachers of American history who have made 
such a correlation successfully are mentioned. The author ap- 
proaches this subject wholly from the standpoint of the senior 
high school and college, the equally desirable correlation of Min- 
nesota and American history in the junior high school, which 
requires different methods of approach, lying outside the scope 
of the outline. Dr. Blegen mentions but does not elaborate the 
subject of the local approach to the study of history. This is 
unfortunate, as many educators hold that history teaching should 
begin in the fourth grade with stories so chosen as to give a 
general survey of the whole field of history from the most remote 
period. One group would go farther and discard entirely the 
study of state history as it is now presented. It is therefore im- 
portant that no opportunity to present in full the reasons for 
the local approach to the study of history should be overlooked. 
Paragraphs dealing with textbooks in state history, maps, visual 
material, local secondary histories, source material, the activities 
and publications of the Minnesota Historical Society, and the 
work of the University of Minnesota Press are included in the 
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introductory section. It closes with a page on Minnesota fiction, 
both juvenile and adult. A discussion of juvenile fiction in an 
outline clearly intended for high school and college use is valuable, 
though it seems illogical. The stress laid upon the very respect- 
able body of fiction—the work of local authors of merit who 
use a Minnesota setting —is amply justified. The reading of 
such works of fiction will undoubtedly increase interest both in 
secondary works and in source materials about Minnesota. 

Sixty pages are devoted to an outline of the entire field of the 
history of the state from the time of the native Indian and the first 
French explorers down to the present. The outline is divided into 
25 topics and 144 subtopics. It includes no less than 202 questions 
and suggestions for study, as well as 429 references for reading 
in both secondary and source selections. Abundant material for 
use in college classes or by study clubs is presented in the lists 
of references. The selections are well chosen from the point of 
view of interest and they possess substantial value. The lists are 
not so long as to prove confusing, since they are prepared for study 
suggestions and do not represent bibliographies of the subjects 
included. The questions and suggestions for study are unusually 
well chosen. Worded so as to arouse interest, they constitute a 
most valuable part of the book. These questions could well be 
increased materially in number. 

Any estimate of the study outline as a whole involves the 
question of balance. The author follows a prevailing tendency 
in stressing early Minnesota history rather than recent events. 
Only eight of the twenty-five main topics deal with the period 
since the Civil War. The Sioux War of 1862 is one of the twenty- 
five main topics; the World War is only a subtopic. Dr. Folwell 
devotes two of the four volumes of his History of Minnesota to the 
period since 1865; Miss Carney gives only twenty-two per cent 
of her Minnesota, a textbook for high sc!» ,ols, to the same period. 
Since teachers and students seldom follow a syllabus exactly, 
however, the space allotment is often of less importance than 
comprehensiveness. The field of Minnesota history is thoroughly 
covered in this outline. No serious omissions have been noted; 
although no mention is made of the private academy, once im- 
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portant in Minnesota, or the recent development of the state as 
a summer playground. 

Minnesota History is a superior piece of work which meets 
adequately a long-felt want. It should be in every school and 
public library in the state. Its publication should result in an 
increase in college courses in state history, and every student in 
the state teachers’ colleges who is preparing to teach in elementary 
schools should find it possible to elect such a course. As this 
outline becomes known among the people of Minnesota it may 
be expected that clubs in increasing numbers will select the history 
of the state as a topic for study. 

Duptey S. Brarnarp 


Tracks and Trails, or Incidents in the Life of a Minnesota Ter- 
ritorial Pioneer. By Captain “Nate” Datry. (Walker, 
The Cass County Pioneer, 1931. 138 p. Illustrations.) 


This volume consists of twenty-six short chapters in which are 
related anecdotes from the experiences of Captain “ Nate” Dally, 
commander of the first privately owned steamboat operated on 
Leech Lake. In the first chapter the writer gives an account of 
the journey of the Dally family from Putnam County, Illinois, to 
Stearns County, Minnesota, in 1856; in the following one he 
describes the process of getting settled in a new, raw frontier 
community. Four chapters devoted to the Sioux Outbreak are 
less interesting than others partly because the writer has drawn 
upon secondary sources for his material and partly because they are 
not well organized. 

Most of the remaining chapters relate to the early history of 
Leech Lake and its vicinity and are of great value to any student 
of local history. They include interesting accounts of the 
threatened Indian uprising at Brainerd in 1872 and of steam- 
boating on Leech Lake after 1895, when Captain Dally con- 
structed the “Leila D.” The book is crudely written, but it 
contains so much material of interest and value to a student of the 
history of the Leech Lake region, that such a defect becomes 
negligible. 

ARTHUR J. LARSEN 














MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The resignation of Dr. Solon J. Buck as secretary and superin- 
tendent of the society, effective September 1, was presented to 
the executive council at a special meeting held on June 9. In 
accepting it the council adopted the following resolutions : 

It is with deep regret that the council of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society accepts the resignation of Dr. Solon J. Buck as 
secretary and superintendent of the society. The seventeen years 
under his leadership from 1914 to 1931 have seen such an expan- 
sion of the society’s service to the state, such an increase in its 
membership and in its collections and library as to constitute a 
refounding of the society. 

Wherever the name and work of this society are known within 
the state and far beyond its boundaries, citizens of Minnesota and 
the world of scholarship are his debtors. For these years of 
exacting, conscientious, and constructive labor and planning we 
would record our grateful appreciation to Dr. Buck. 

As he goes to his new labors he may rest assured that he carries 
with him the heartiest good wishes of the Minnesota Historical 
Society for his happiness and success. 

Be it resolved that a copy of these resolutions be entered on 
the minutes of the council and also transmitted to Dr. Buck by the 
president of the society. 

Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, assistant superintendent since 1922 
and associate professor of history in the University of Minnesota, 
was then elected secretary and superintendent and will take up 
his work in this capacity on September 1. On the same date, as 
reported ante, p. 184, Dr. Buck will assume his duties at Pitts- 
burgh as director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
and of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and as 
professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh. 

The following brief account of the society’s progress during 
Dr. Buck’s administration was prepared by his successor, Dr. 
Blegen, and is published in part in the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine for July: 

The seventeen years from 1914 to 1931, marking the administra- 
tion of Dr. Solon J. Buck as superintendent of the Minnesota 
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Historical Society, are a period of rapid growth, broadening serv- 
ice, high standards of professional competence in the staff, and 
vigorous activity in the life of the society. 

Early in 1915—some three months after his appointment as 
superintendent — Dr. Buck launched a quarterly magazine first 
known as the Minnesota History BULLETIN, now published 
under the titlke of MinNesota History. This periodical, at 
present in its twelfth volume and its seventeenth year, has been 
characterized by Dr. Evarts B. Greene, recently president of the 
American Historical Association, as “one of the best magazines 
of its kind in the country.” 

The society was moved from its quarters in the Capitol to the 
building it now occupies in 1918, and the difficult task of in- 
stallation was supervised by Dr. Buck, whose ideas were written 
into the basic plan of the building. The dedication of the building 
occurred on May 11, 1918. 

The usefulness of the society to the citizens of the state has 
increased in extraordinary fashion under Dr. Buck’s leadership. 
In 1919, for example, the number of books served to readers in 
the main reading room of the library was about 6,000, whereas 
in 1930 it was 29,219. In other words nearly five times as many 
books were used last year as in a typical year a decade ago. 
During Dr. Buck’s administration, the library has increased in 
size from about 118,000 books to 171,000. 

Since his arrival in Minnesota in 1914, Dr. Buck has stressed the 
importance of preserving the unpublished manuscripts that con- 
tain information of value for Minnesota history. During his 
administration, the society’s manuscript collection has increased 
in size by at least ten times. Thousands of papers and documents, 
garnered from a wide area, have been added to this repository of 
precious material. Among the larger collections of papers may 
be mentioned those of Knute Nelson, James A. Tawney, Dr. 
William W. Folwell, and William G. Le Duc. While the collection 
has been constantly growing, its resources have attracted increas- 
ing numbers of scholars from many parts of the United States to 
St. Paul; and in numerous books and articles are to be found 
evidences of research in this extraordinary Minnesota collection. 

The third floor of the historical building was devoted to a 
Minnesota historical museum, the number of visitors to which has 
averaged around twenty-five thousand for each year, rising, how- 
ever, in 1929 to thirty-three thousand. Dr. Buck’s ideal of a 
museum has been one reconstructing the actual living conditions 
of the past, not in any sense an exhibit of curios. That the 
museum has reflected this ideal, may be seen from the increasing 
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use that is made of it by students, who come to visit it in classes 
and groups, many of them from outside the Twin Cities. In 1930, 
for example, there were not less than six thousand such student 
visitors. The museum, like the manuscript collection, has been 
greatly enriched by gifts from people throughout Minnesota in 
this period of the society’s rapid growth. 

The society’s membership has grown from 347 at the end of 
1914 to more than 1,500 in 1931. 

One of Dr. Buck’s innovations was the inauguration of annual 
historical tours to various parts of Minnesota, beginning in 1922 
with one to Duluth. These have carried historical interest and 
enthusiasm to many different parts of the state and have had many 
interesting echoes. The annual meeting of the society, held in 
January, has been developed by Dr. Buck into an affair of several 
sessions, including, as a rule, a local history conference attended 
by representatives of various local historical societies. 

Ten years ago there was virtually no organized county his- 
torical activity in Minnesota. Dr. Buck has taken the lead in 
promoting the organization of county historical societies, of which 
more than twenty are today active. 

The society has promoted the appreciation of state and local 
history in the schools, and nearly two hundred schools and libraries 
throughout the state now subscribe to its current publications. 

The society’s outstanding achievement in publication in the 
period of Dr. Buck’s superintendency is unquestionably Dr. Fol- 
well’s four-volume History of Minnesota, generally looked upon 
as one of the best state histories yet produced in America. The 
society will soon issue the second volume of a two-volume work 
entitled Minnesota in the War with Germany. This represents 
but one aspect of the work sponsored by the society in recording 
Minnesota’s war history. It was at the suggestion of the society 
that the Minnesota War Records Commission was established in 
1918 and, from the first, the commission was closely affiliated 
with the society. Dr. Buck himself, in fact, served as its chair- 
man. The commission plunged vigorously into the task of col- 
lecting records and ultimately published two volumes. After 
the commission had been discontinued, its collections were turned 
over to the society, which took in hand the problem of issuing a 
two-volume narrative of Minnesota’s part in the war. 

The society, under Dr. Buck’s leadership, has forwarded the 
movement to preserve and mark important historic sites in the 
state, and in this connection, it took a significant step forward 
last vear in the organization of the Minnesota Historical Survey. 

These are some of the lines of development and progress that 
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have made the Minnesota Historical Society a vital and useful 
organization in the state, the influence of which has been carried 
far beyond its borders. It may perhaps be said that Dr. Buck 
and the organization over which he has presided these seventeen 
years have cultivated in Minnesota a new sense of state historical 
consciousness. Through public addresses, the encouragement of 
local collecting, and local history activity of many kinds, and in 
numerous other ways the superintendent has sought to broaden 
the program of public education which he has incorporated in the 
society’s general plan. 

Dr. Buck has combined with his historical society work the 
teaching of western history at the University of Minnesota, where 
he has directed research in the field of Minnesota history and has 
left the marks of his scholarship on more than four generations of 
students. 


Eighteen additions to the active membership of the society were 
made during the quarter ending June 30. The names of the new 
members, grouped by counties, follow: 

Cass: Dr. Herbert A. Burns of Ah-gwah-ching. 

Cuisaco: Albert Amundson of Taylors Falls. 

GoopHvE: Hon. August H. Andresen of Red Wing. 

HENNEPIN: Mrs. Edwin H. Brown of Wayzata; Elizabeth 
Hall, Dr. Francis E. Harrington, William O. Lund, John J. 
Lynch, J. Edward Meyers, Clinton M. Odell, Hon. Henrik Ship- 
stead, and Cecil E. Warner, all of Minneapolis. 

Murray: Mrs. Axel Fresk of Hadley. 

Pipestone: Mrs. Arthur H. Adams of Jasper. 

Ramsey: Paul Daggett, Alden B. Lathrop, and Dr. Mons N. 
Levine, of St. Paul. 

NONRESIDENT: Charles H. Norby of Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Rock County Historical Society became an annual insti- 
tutional member of the society during the past quarter. 


The society lost five active members by death during the three 
months ending June 30: Webster Wheelock of St. Paul, April 
1; Willis M. West of Minneapolis, May 2; Moncrief M. Cochran 
of St. Paul, May 25; Oscar C. Greene of San Diego, California, 
June 6; and Dr. Louis A. Fritsche of New Ulm, June 18. 
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An Index and Classified List of Articles (188 p.) covering the 
ten volumes of the Minnesota History BuLitetin and MINNE- 
soTa History that appeared between 1915, when the magazine 
began publication, and 1929 has been issued by the society and 
will be sent free to members upon request as long as the supply 
lasts. The regular price of the volume is $2.00 bound in paper and 
$2.50 bound in cloth. It is believed that this volume will prove 
especially useful to librarians, teachers, and students of Minnesota 
history, since it enables the user to locate quickly and easily 
specific items of information in the articles, documents, and notes 
that have appeared in past volumes of the magazine. The list of 
articles, which is classified under sixteen headings, has been 
printed also as a separate pamphlet of twelve pages. 


Dr. Blegen has been appointed chairman of the program commit- 
tee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for the en- 
suing year. That organization will hold a joint session with the 
American Historical Association in Minneapolis next December ; 
and its annual meeting will be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, next 
April. 

Considerable progress has been made by the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Survey in the work of assembling precise information about 
the routes of the old Red River trails. Some interesting types 
of local activity have developed in connection with this work. In 
Clay County, for example, a student working under the direction 
of Miss Ella Hawkinson of the Moorhead State Teachers College 
mapped the trail within that county after interviewing pioneers 
and examining the original survey plats preserved in the county 
courthouse. 


Inscriptions for fifty-four historic markers have now been 
supplied to the state highway department. 

Miss Gertrude Krausnick, the librarian, and Miss Esther Jera- 
bek, the head of the accessions department, attended the annual 
meeting of the American Library Association in New Haven, 
Connecticut, from June 22 to 27. 
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An interesting recent piece of work in the society’s library was 
the cataloguing and recataloguing of about sixty volumes, chiefly 
prayer books and textbooks, in the Chippewa and Sioux languages. 
Library of Congress cards could be secured for less than half of 
the items. 


Miss Leone Ingram, who served as assistant cataloguer for a 
year, while Miss Clara M. Penfield was on leave of absence, has 
accepted a position as cataloguer in the public school library of 
Hibbing, where she will take up her duties in September. Miss 
Penfield resumed her regular position on July 1. 


Miss Constance H. Humphrey, formerly of the society’s staff, 
is the compiler of a “ Check-List of New Jersey Imprints to the 
End of the Revolution ” which appears in volume 24 of the Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America. 


Under the title “ Preserving Minnesota’s History,” Mr. Bab- 
cock discusses the work of the society in the April issue of the 
Parent-Teacher Broadcaster of Minneapolis. 


The Fort Clark journal, kept by Francois A. Chardon from 
1834 to 1839, is being edited by Mr. Babcock for publication in 
the series of volumes on “Fur Traders of the West” of which 
Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee of Ottawa is the general editor. 


Not a few addresses and talks have been given by members 
of the staff during the past quarter. The superintendent spoke on 
April 13 to the College Women’s Club of Minneapolis. The as- 
sistant superintendent addressed the Men’s Club of Christ Luther- 
an Church, St. Paul, on April 16, on “The Backgrounds of 
Norwegian Immigration ” ; two days later he went to Heron Lake 
to discuss the problem of local history organization before the 
annual meeting of the Jackson County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs ; on May 8 he read a paper entitled “‘ Leaders in American 
Immigration” at the annual meeting of the Illinois Historical 
Society at Springfield; he addressed the Rotary Club of Minne- 
apolis on June 12 on the theme “ Introducing Minnesota”; and 
on June 18 he spoke about the work of the Minnesota Historical 
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Society from the radio station WCCO in a series of talks on “ Our 
State Government.” The curator of manuscripts addressed the 
librarians of Minneapolis on April 29 on the topic “ Pioneer 
Women of Minnesota.” On June 20 the curator of the museum 
spoke at Maine Prairie at the dedication of a highway marker 
and on the same day he addressed the Fair Haven Old Settlers’ 
Association on “ Frontier Defence during the Sioux Outbreak.” 


ACCESSIONS 


Photographic copies of a treaty made at Portage des Sioux in 
1816 between the United States and the “ Sioux of the Lakes,” 
and of certificates of chieftainship and friendship of two early 
Sioux chiefs, Red Wing and Wah Coota, or Wakute, dating from 
the twenties and the fifties of the past century, have been received 
from Chief Hazen Wakute Red Wing of Red Wing. He has 
also presented his photograph. 


The Dodd Road, a fort at Pembina, the Faribault Island claim, 
the sale of the Fort Ripley reservation, Major Taliaferro’s claim 
to land on the Fort Snelling reservation, Minnesota’s offer of 
troops at the outbreak of the Civil War, the Sioux War, and the 
confiscation of Minnesota lands owned by prominent Confederate 
leaders are among the topics of special Minnesota interest touched 
upon on the calendar cards for the letters received by the secretary 
of war during the fifties and early sixties, recently prepared by 
Dr. Newton D. Mereness, the archival agent at Washington of a 
group of historical societies. He has also sent cards for letters 
received by the bureau of Indian affairs from 1790 to 1824, among 
which are some relating to the explorations of Governor Lewis 
Cass in 1820 and to Major Taliaferro. A third group of cards 
covers the letters received by the Indian agent at Mackinac from 
1816 to 1839 and deals with such topics as the fur trade, Indian 
missions, and frontier life. 


Several hundred letters and reports relating to Indian matters 
during the years from 1851 to 1901 and twenty-four maps from 
the papers of Henry B. Whipple, the first Episcopal bishop of 
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Minnesota and a man who had great influence in bringing about 
the change in the Indian policy of the United States government 
after 1869, have been turned over to the society by Bishop 
Whipple’s son, General Charles Whipple of Los Angeles, for the 
Minnesota diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Copies of papers and reports relating to the mission conducted 
by the Church of England during the fifties and sixties at Isling- 
ton on the Winnipeg River —the site of the Wabissimong or 
White Dog post established by Father George A. Belcourt in the 
thirties—are among the transcripts recently received from the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Bos- 
ton. Numerous letters from Stephen R. Riggs to the board also 
have been copied. 


Mrs. Thomas B. Law of St. Paul has presented a brief history, 
covering the years from 1858 to the present, of the Sunday school 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church of St. Paul. 


Account books kept between 1856 and 1863 by Thomas P 
Kellett, a pioneer merchant of Zumbrota, and a volume containing 
the constitution, minutes of meetings, and a list of the stock 
holders of the Zumbrota Building Association during the year: 
from 1857 to 1865 have been received from Kellett’s grandson 
Mr. E. A. Kellett of Minneapolis. With these items is a type- 
written copy of an account, written by the elder Kellett, of the 
settlement and early history of Zumbrota. Mr. Kellett also has 
presented a photograph of his grandfather. 


The diary kept by Dr. Folwell during his residence and travels 
in Europe just before the outbreak of the Civil War has been 
added to his papers by his daughter, Miss Mary H. Folwell of 
Minneapolis. 


Two rolls of the First Minnesota Mounted Rangers, two mili- 
tary commissions, and a diagram of the stockade at Sauk Center 
during the Sioux War, found among the papers of the late Oscar 
Taylor of St. Cloud, have been received from his son, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Taylor of Cocoa, Florida. 
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The Civil War papers of Captain James P. Allen of Battery 
L, First Minnesota Artillery, — consisting mainly of routine re- 
ports of the organization, — have been presented by his son, Mr. 
Charles W. Allen of St. Paul. The papers include the orders 
issued by Lieutenant Colonel Luther L. Baxter of the same 
regiment. 


Several accounts of engagements in which the Second Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry participated during the early years of the 
Civil War, recorded by a member of the regiment, Edward R. 
Perkins, have been presented by his son, Mr. Willard E. Perkins 
of Los Angeles. The collection includes a letter written on the 
back of an interesting broadside, — a proclamation dated at Mills 
Springs, Kentucky, on January 6, 1862, by Major General George 
B. Crittenden and addressed to the people of that state, — which 
illustrates the type of propaganda employed by the Confederacy to 
induce the border states to join the cause of the South. 


Twenty-seven items, chiefly of Civil War interest, have been 
added to the papers of Judge Luther Baxter by his daughter, Miss 
Bertha Baxter of Minneapolis (see ante, p. 192). 


A group of bills and receipts for goods carried for L. D. Newell 
of Prescott, Wisconsin, by steamers on the Mississippi and St. 
Croix rivers from 1865 to 1872, and a number of letters written 
between 1901 and 1904 to Frank A. Simmons of Hastings relating 
to the sale of hay and timothy, in which he dealt, are the gift of 
Mr. Joseph Then of Minneapolis. 


A mass of correspondence of the Montreal River, North- 
western, and Daniel Shaw lumber companies, all of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, has been presented by Mr. William W. Bartlett of 
that city. He has also lent, for purposes of examination and 
copying, nineteen volumes of letterpress books of the Daniel Shaw 
Lumber Company. 

The papers of Alexander Winchell of the University of Michi 


gan, recently presented by Mr. and Mrs. I. Robert Campbell of 
Minneapolis, are a large and valuable addition to the papers of 
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members of the Winchell family already in the possession of the 
society (see ante, 4:68, 7: 361). The papers fill thirty-five filing 
boxes and consist of correspondence for the years from 1841 to 
1891, manuscripts of Winchell’s writings, notes, memoranda, lec- 
tures, and data on his work as state geologist of Michigan, as 
president of the State Teachers’ Association of Michigan, and as 
editor of its publication. Large collections of books, pamphlets, 
maps, and slides of geological and travel interest are included in 
the gift. 


An interesting broadside entitled County Seat Jubilee Songs as 
Sung at Lac qui Parle September 22d and 23d, 1887, which ap- 
parently was issued for a celebration occasioned by the failure of 
Madison to take the county seat of Lac qui Parle County away 
from the village of Lac qui Parle, has been presented by Miss 
Helen Bolstad of Dawson. 


Eighteen sermons and addresses of the late Owen Morris of 
St. Paul and some biographical materials have been presented by 
Mrs. Morris. Several of the papers are in the Welsh language. 


Seven items from the papers of the late Fred Sweetman of Red 
Lodge, Montana,— pioneer railroad employee, scout, and fron- 
tiersman, — have been received from the Reverend F. J. Shevlin 
of Laurel, Montana. 


“Early Norwegian Settlement of Goodhue County, Minne- 
sota” by Theodore L. Nydahl, and “ The History of the Settle- 
ment of Waseca County, 1854-1880” by Gladys Harshman are 
the titles of master’s theses of special Minnesota interest recently 
received from the history department of the University of Min- 
nesota. The department also has turned over term papers on the 
following topics: “ Social Life in Southern Minnesota” by Miss 
Harshman, “ The Methodist Episcopal Church and Its Part in 
Minnesota Life” by Merrill E. Jarchow, “ Transportation in the 
St. Croix Valley” by William H. Kirchner, Jr., “ The Frontier 
Lawyer in Minnesota after the Civil War ” by George A. Palmer, 
and “ The Development of Higher Education in Minnesota since 
1880 ” by Lorene L. Schmitz. 
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Mr. Richard B. Eide of River Falls, Wisconsin, has turned 
over a copy of a master’s thesis on “ Minnesota Journalism, 1849- 
1858,” presented by him at the University of Iowa. 


A brief account of the Gaston family is the gift of Mrs. Hugh 
V. Mercer of Minneapolis. 


A history of the St. Paul chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution by Mrs. Frank H. Jerrard has been re- 
ceived from the chapter through the courtesy of the author. 


A chart showing the members, officers, committee members, and 
topics studied over a period of more than twenty-five years by 
members of the Violet Study Club of Minneapolis has been re- 
ceived through the courtesy of Mrs. John C. Spencer of Minne- 
apolis. 

Five volumes of the archives of the Degree of Honor, Nobility 
Lodge of St. Paul, consisting of two minute books for the years 
from 1904 to 1915 and three roll books, have been received by 
the society from Mrs. Thomas B. Law of St. Paul. 


The treasurer’s record of the Wartburg Federation of the 
Northwest for the years from I9II to 1930 has been added to the 
papers of the organization by Miss Gertrude W. Ackermann of 
South St. Paul (see ante, 11: 319). 


A minute book for the convention held at Minneapolis on June 
12, 1920, of the state central committee of the Committee of 48, 
presented by the Honorable S. Albert Stockwell of Minneapolis, 
is a valuable addition to the papers of this organization already in 
the possession of the society (see ante, 11: 446). Mr. Stockwell 
received the minute book from Mr. Stanley Rypins of New York 
City. 

Mr. Alfred Berggren of Glyndon has presented a group of 
World War papers which contain the record of his service with 
the 308th Machine Gun Battalion between 1917 and 1919. 


The records of the Ramsey County War Records Commission, 
covering the years from 1918 to 1930 and consisting of a filing 
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box of correspondence, accounts, newspaper clippings, a list of 
gold star men, and miscellaneous data, have been received from 
the commission through the courtesy of Mr. Harry W. Oehler of 
St. Paul. 


Five volumes of indexes to opinions and correspondence have 
been received from the office of the attorney general. 


Biographical sketches of Frank W. Baer, John W. White, 
George E. Budd, Wallace B. Douglas, Henry C. James, John M. 
Lynch, Edward B. Graves, and Thomas M. Strickler, deceased 
members of the Ramsey County Bar Association, have been re- 
ceived from that organization. A memorial of John Lind is the 
gift of the Minneapolis Bar Association. 


A typewritten list of St. Louis County authors with the titles 
of such of their books as are to be found in the library of the St. 
Louis County Historical Society is the gift of its president, Mr. 
William E. Culkin of Duluth. 


A scrapbook containing clippings of a series of articles en- 
titled “Lose Blatter aus Minnesota’s Geschichte,” by Francois 
Martin, which appeared in the Volkszeitung (St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis) between February 13, 1901, and January 9, 1902, has 
been presented by Miss Bertha Sauer of St. Paul, through the 
courtesy of Miss Olga Selke. The articles deal with the part 
played by the German-Americans in the history of the Twin 
Cities and of Minnesota. 


Baskets and mocucks of birch-bark, specimens of basswood 
fibre, a mide drumstick, and a moccasin game drumstick have been 
added to the collection of Chippewa objects in the society’s mu- 
seum by the Misses Frances and Margaret Densmore of Red 
Wing. 


A bookbinder’s press made of wood in Norway about 1826 and 
subsequently used for many years in St. Paul and a book bound 


by means of this press are the gifts of Mrs. J. M. Winge of St. 
Paul. 
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A number of small canister bullets and minie balls picked up 
on Civil War battlefields around Richmond, Virginia, are the 
gift of Mrs. Thomas H. Dickson of St. Paul. Badges of several! 
Civil War organizations have been presented by Mr. W. E. 
Perkins of Los Angeles. 


A ten-gauge shotgun in its case, together with a full complement 
of tools and cleaning implements, is the gift of Judge Grier M. 
Orr of St. Paul. 


Medals, badges, insignia, a passport, and other articles illustra- 
tive of the career as a member of the United States army air serv- 
ice during the World War and later of Captain Charles P. Clark of 
St. Paul have been presented by his widow, Mrs. Clark of St. 
Louis, Missouri. A statement of the military record of Major 
Harold M. Clark, also of the air service, his aviator’s certificate, 
and his silver wings are the gift of his mother, Mrs. Charles A. 
Clark of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Articles of military interest 
that belonged to these brothers and were presented to the society 
earlier are described ante, p. 193. 


A field telephone exchange that was used by the Germans 
during the World War has been received from Mr. O. R. All- 
schwager of Minneapolis. 


A collection of fifty coins from various countries gathered by 
the late Webster Wheelock is the gift of his son, Mr. Webster 
Wheelock of St. Paul. 


A replica in miniature of the McCormick reaper, built by the 
International Harvester Company in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the invention of this machine, and a centenary medal 
issued for the same occasion have been received from the com- 
pany through the courtesy of Mr. C. M. Hunt, manager of the 
Minneapolis office. 

Mrs. Grier M. Orr of St. Paul has presented a large bunting 


flag which was made by her mother in 1861. Stars were sub- 
sequently added until a total of thirty-seven was reached. 
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Fans, jewelry, lace, shawls, sewing equipment, drawing in- 
struments, a homespun linen sheet, and a handmade cradle dating 
from the Colonial period are among the objects illustrative of 
domestic life presented by Miss Mary Folwell of Minneapolis. 
Other articles of a similar nature recently received include a 
black cashmere shawl of the middle eighties and a cross-stitch 
motto, from Miss Mary Theno of St. Paul; a fur foot muff that 
belonged to Senator Henry M. Rice in territorial days, from his 
daughter, Mrs. Maurice Auerbach of St. Paul; a white wool dress 
of the eighties and two wire hoopskirts, from the Misses Frances 
and Margaret Densmore of Red Wing; and a pair of applewood 
cuff links and a silk handkerchief, from Mr. W. E. Perkins of Los 
Angeles. 


Recent additions to the picture collection include a photograph 
of a painting of Mrs. Ramsay Crooks, from Miss Margaret F. 
Plunkett of Boston; a collection of photographs connected with 
the service of the Fifteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry during 
the Spanish-American War, including portraits of Colonel Harry 
A. Leonhaeuser and Major Daniel Hand, from Mr. John B. Wood 
of Luverne; and pictures of an electric light mast erected in 
Bridge Square, Minneapolis, in the seventies and of log booms 
at the Falls of St. Anthony, from Mr. E. O. Skogerson of Min- 
neapolis. 
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Historical consciousness, according to Professor David F. 
Swenson of the University of Minnesota, may be considered as 
part and parcel of the enlarged self-consciousness of the people 
who make up a given social unit. “ From the heroic past,” he 
declares, “and also from the vulgar and commonplace past, we 
derive an essential part of our self-knowledge. Our possession 
of ourselves becomes more sensitive, more secure, and more 
articulate, the more we see ourselves reflected in the mirror of 
history. We are assisted to the discovery of the universal man 
in the particular men, and of the common humanity in our own 
individual selves. And is not this discovery intimately related to 
the substantial business of life?” These views form part of an 
address on “The Uses of History,” published in the Swedish- 
American Historical Bulletin for June. 


“The map of the Mississippi Valley is perhaps the most elo- 
quent testimony of its French beginnings ” writes Louise Phelps 
Kellogg in an essay entitled “ France and the Mississippi Valley: 
A Résumé,” published in the June issue of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. 


“The librarian of every village and town has a duty to pre- 
serve just as much as possible of the records and history of that 
particular community,” writes Mrs. Elleine McLellan of the De- 
troit Public Library in a paper that appears in the Michigan Li- 
trary Bulletin for December, 1930. Among the materials sug- 
gested for collection by libraries are old documents, letters, diaries, 
autographs, city directories, reports of local institutions, and 
church records. 


That farm journals contain valuable contemporary source rec- 
ords for American history has long been recognized by scholars 
and several historical societies have made a special point of collect- 
ing and preserving files of such periodicals. An interesting edi- 
torial evaluation of “America’s Farm Journals,” published in the 
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St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 8, contains the following state- 
ment: “ These periodicals record the complete history of ensilage 
and silos, the opening of the bonanza wheat farms of the North- 
west’s Red River Valley, and the coming of the cattle ranch. In 
their columns are chronicled the story of the rise of the Grange, 
and the Farmers’ Alliance, the elevator movement, and the farm- 
ers’ fight for better railroad rates.” 


An article on “ Emerson and the Frontier” by Ernest Mar- 
chand, published in American Literature for May, will be of 
special interest to those who read Hubert H. Hoeltje’s study of 
“ Ralph Waldo Emerson in Minnesota” in the issue of MINNE- 
soTta History for June, 1930 (ante, 11: 145-159). Mr. Marchand 
deals with Emerson’s attitude toward western institutions rather 
than with the writer’s actual travels. 


Chippewa dances witnessed at Grand Portage in July, 1930, are 
described by Frances Densmore in an article on the “ Music of the 
Winnebago, Chippewa and Pueblo Indians ” published in a volume 
dealing with the Explorations and Field-Work of the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1930 (Washington, 1931). Miss Densmore also 
describes the “ shaking of a juggler’s tipi”—a performance that 
“is very rare at the present time.” 


A brief sketch of “ M. de la Jemmeraye,” the nephew of the 
French explorer La Vérendrye who shared many of the latter’s 
adventures in the region that now marks the boundary between 
Minnesota and Canada, is contributed by C. H. M. Gordon to the 
June number of the Beaver. 


Before the Covered Wagon is the title of a volume of unusually 
well-written sketches by Philip H. Parrish dealing with the ex- 
ploration of the Oregon country and the development of the 
fur trade in the region (Portland, Oregon, 1931. 292 p.). Among 
the traders whose activities are described are several — such as 
David Thompson, some of the Astorians, and Dr. John McLough- 
lin — who figure also in Minnesota history. 


A number of Minnesota connections are brought out in a sketch 
of Chief Factor Robert Campbell, by Robert Watson, published 
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as one of a series of articles on “ Hudson’s Bay Company Pio- 
neers” in the Beaver for March. The writer calls attention to 
the expedition, of which Campbell was a member, that passed 
through Minnesota in 1832 on its way to Kentucky to purchase 
sheep for the Canadian settlements; and he tells of a journey 
from the Yukon to Crow Wing that Campbell made on snow- 
shoes in the winter of 1852-53. 


A volume dealing with the career of Thomas Say: Early Ameri- 
can Naturalist, by Harry B. Weiss and Grace M. Ziegler (Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1931), is of special Minnesota interest because Say 
was one of the scientists who accompanied the Long expedition 
to Minnesota in 1823 and a chapter is devoted to this episode. 
The chapter is based chiefly upon William H. Keating’s well- 
known Narrative, but it incorporates in full a letter written by 
Say at Philadelphia on November 30, 1823, in which he sum- 
marizes the journey to the West. Say served on the Long ex- 
pedition as “ Zoologist and Antiquary.” 


A project for the restoration of the Astor House at Mackinac 
is described by S. Alicia Poole in an article entitled “ An Historic 
Community House” in the summer number of the Michigan 
History Magazine. According to this account the original ware- 
house will be used as a museum, and the old store will serve as a 
convention hall. An interesting picture of the Astor House as it 
appeared in the days of the fur trade accompanies the article. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the first meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha Rail- 
road was celebrated at Hudson, Wisconsin, on June 6, when the 
meeting was reénacted in the old land office building, “ which is 
still the corporate headquarters of the Omaha and the place for its 
annual assembly of stockholders.” 


An American Procession, 1855-1914, A Personal Chronicle of 
Famous Men, by William A. Croffut (Boston, 1931), includes a 
chapter about the adventures in Minnesota and Manitoba in the 
early seventies of “ A Bogus Peer: Lord Gordon-Gordon.” The 
narrative is reprinted from Putnam’s Magazine for January, 1910. 
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The “fiftieth anniversary of organized medicine in Dakota 
Territory ” is commemorated in the issue of the Journal-Lancet for 
June 1. It includes a “ History of Public Health in North Da- 
kota,” accounts of the medical schools of the universities of 
North and South Dakota, histories of various medical institutions 
in both states, and biographical sketches of a number of pioneer 
doctors. 


A résumé of Scandinavian settlement in Wisconsin is included 
in Guy-Harold Smith’s “ Notes on the Distribution of the Foreign- 
born Scandinavian in Wisconsin in 1905,” published in the June 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. The article is ac- 
companied by a map showing by means of dots of various sizes 
the location and the density of the Scandinavian-born population 
of the state in 1905. 


An interesting project in outdoor museum work has been car- 
ried out on the campus of Luther College at Decorah, Iowa, and 
is described in an illustrated pamphlet entitled Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Historical Museum (16 p.), prepared by the curator, Dr. Knut 
Gjerset. A number of early log cabins and a pioneer log school- 
house have been removed from their original locations to the mu- 
seum grounds, where, “furnished as they were during the days 
when they were occupied,” they are to be permanently preserved. 
One log structure was removed from Goodhue County, Minnesota, 
where, in 1855, it was originally erected by Knut Thompson Tasa 
for use in “drying grain and malt before grinding.” 


Sixty-six Wisconsin Writers are represented in a volume by 
William A. Titus “ designed to be an anthology of the work of 
the best known of Wisconsin’s authors ” (Chicago, 1930. 433 Pp.). 
It consists of brief biographical sketches of the writers selected, 
followed in most cases by extracts from their works. Among 
the historians thus treated are Frederic L. Paxson, Reuben G. 
Thwaites, Louise P. Kellogg, Frederick J. Turner, Milo M. 
Quaife, Joseph Schafer, Rasmus B. Anderson, and Carl Russell 


Fish. 


Frank Tilton’s Sketch of the Great Fires in Wisconsin, which 
deals with the destructive forest fires of the summer of 1871 in 
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the vicinity of Green Bay, has been reprinted as numbers 1 and 
2 of volume 7 of the Green Bay Historical Bulletin (January- 
June, 1931). The title page of the original pamphlet, which was 
published at Green Bay in 1871, is reproduced; and a note about 
Tilton by the editor, Deborah B. Martin, is included. 


A valuable list of the “ Historical Markers and Memorials in 
Michigan” compiled by Percy H. Andrus is published in the 
spring number of the Michigan History Magazine. The markers 
are grouped by counties, they are described briefly, and in many 
cases the inscriptions are reproduced. The list is preceded by a gen- 
eral note on markers, which is based upon the discussion of the 
“Problem of Historic Markers and Monuments in Minnesota” 
by Willoughby M. Babcock, published ante, 11: 25-35. Pictures 
of many of the Michigan markers and memorials described ac- 
company the list. 


The history of the “ Historical and Memorial Parks” of Iowa 
is outlined by J. A. Swisher in the June issue of the Palimpsest. 
A map showing the locations of the parks is in the same issue. 


The work of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and 
Other States during seventy-five years from 1854 to 1929 is 
described by G. J. Zeilinger in a volume entitled A Missionary 
Synod with a Mission (Chicago, 1929. I15 p.). 


The Archives Division of the Illinois State Library is the sub- 
ject of a pamphlet by William J. Stratton, secretary of state in 
Illinois, which gives considerable attention to the historical records 
preserved by the division (Springfield, 1931. 32 p.). Facsimiles 
of some of the interesting and valuable documents discovered 
among the archives illustrate the pamphlet. 


A study of the “ Development of Agriculture in Territorial 
Dakota” by Harold E. Briggs appears in the January number of 
the Culver-Stockton Quarterly, a publication issued by Culver- 
Stockton College at Canton, Missouri. Mr. Briggs gives special 
attention to wheat raising and points out that after the building 
of the railroads most of the grain was shipped to Minnesota 
markets. 
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In an account of Early Days at Santee, Mrs. Mary B. Riggs 
tells of the beginnings of the Santee Normal Training School and 
of its founding in 1870 by missionaries who had followed the 
Sioux in their exile from Minnesota after the Sioux Outbreak 
(Santee, Nebraska, 1928. 70 p.). 


The first volume of Debates of the Missouri Constitutional 
Convention of 1875, edited by Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, has been issued by the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri (Columbia, 1930. 576 p.). The first twelve days of the 
convention, from May 5 to 18, 1875, are covered in this volume, 
and it is estimated that when completed the series of Debates will 
fill twelve volumes. 


In a little book entitled The Discovery of Canada, Lawrence 
J. Burpee undertakes to relate “not merely the story of our 
eastern coasts, but the gradual unveiling of the whole magnificent 
territory to which we have fallen heir, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the international boundary to the Arctic” 
(Ottawa, 1929. 96p.). Each section is followed by a descriptive 
bibliography of works relating to exploration. 


The history of central Canada is the subject of The Romance 
of the Prairie Provinces by A. L. Burt (Toronto, 1930. 262 p.). 
Of special interest to Minnesotans are the chapters dealing with 
the Red River settlements and the Riel rebellions. 


In the preface to his volume on The Winning of the Frontier, 
Edmund H. Oliver states that his purpose has been “ to record the 
religious history of this country as one sustained movement in 
the life of Canada” (Toronto, 1930. 271 p.). Actually the 
book is a “study in the religious history of Canada,” dealing 
with the various Christian denominations that have attained large 
followings in this section of North America. The author justifies 
his somewhat general title by pointing out that “every major 
issue in the religious history of Canada has arisen on the 
Frontier.” 


Stories and sketches of pioneer days in the Red River Valley 
of Manitoba make up a little volume entitled Echoes of the Red by 
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J. J. Gunn, a native of the region (Toronto, 1930. 246 p.). A 
number of the tales relate to the Indians, voyageurs, and pioneers 
in the region. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The new dormitory for men of the University of Minnesota is 
to be known as Pioneer Hall and each of its eight units will be 
named for a Minnesota pioneer, according to a recent newspaper 
announcement. The pioneers who are to be honored are Charles 
E. Flandrau, judge and soldier; Pierre Bottineau, scout; Joseph 
R. Brown, trader, town-site promoter, and legislator ; Archbishop 
John Ireland; Hans Mattson, soldier, immigration official, and 
newspaper publisher; James J. Hill, railroad builder; William 
T. Boutwell, explorer and missionary ; and William Colvill, colonel 
of the First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War. 


A prehistoric village site on a farm at Blackduck Lake, recent- 
ly investigated by members of the Jenks Archaeological Research 
group of Minneapolis, is described in the Duluth Free Press for 
May 15. The pottery found at the site is reported to be “more 
like the modern Mandan pottery, than that of known Dakota 
origin.” 

The Dakota mission established by the Pond brothers and Dr. 
Thomas S. Williamson in 1834 in Minnesota is described by 
Rudolf Hertz as the Most Successful Mission of the American 
Board in a leaflet describing its development and published at the 
Santee Normal Training School at Santee, Nebraska. 


Rupahu’s Warning: A Story of the Great Sioux Outbreak 
(Philadelphia, 1931. 286 p.) is the title of a new novel with a 
background of Minnesota history by Ethel C. Brill, whose earlier 
tales of pioneer life in Minnesota are described ante, 11: 101. 
The present story deals with the adventures of a family living at 
New Ulm in 1862, the members of which were captured by the 
Sioux during the outbreak. 


A sketch of “ The Minnesota Indian” by Ida J. Hitchcock of 
Bingham Lake is included in a booklet devoted to Prize Essays 
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on Traditional Background of the Indians and published by the 
division of Indian welfare of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (1930. 60 p.). 


The industrial activities in which Minnesota Indians of the 
present are engaging are described by Warren C. Hyde under 
the title “Indians Go ‘ Big Business’” in the National Republic 
for May. 


Miss Mamie E. Martin, assistant librarian of the St. Cloud 
State Teachers College, is preparing a check list of books, pam- 
phlets, broadsides, magazines, and newspapers printed in Minne- 
sota before 1865. 


Minnesota and Minneapolis are represented by “ ‘The Genial 
Doctor’ Albert A. Ames” in a volume devoted to City Bosses in 
the United States by Harold Zink (Durham, North Carolina, 
1930. 371 p.). A carefully annotated sketch of Dr. Ames, who 
figured prominently in Minneapolis city politics from 1874 to 
1902, is the nineteenth in a series of twenty biographies. 


On May 28 a tablet bearing the following inscription was un- 
veiled in the Los Angeles building of the California society, Sons 
of the Revolution: “In Memory of Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
D.D. LL.D., 1822-1901, First Bishop of Minnesota, Episcopal 
Church. An Ardent Patriot, an Apostle to the Indians. General 
Chaplain, Sons of the Revolution. 1895-1901.” An account of 
the unveiling ceremonies appears with a portrait of Bishop 
Whipple in the California society’s Bulletin for June. 


“The Beginnings of the German Lutheran Churches in Min- 
nesota ” are described against a background of German settlement 
in the state by Esther Abbetmeyer-Selke in an article published in 
two installments in the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly 
of St. Louis for October, 1929, and January, 1930. The article 
is carefully annotated and the writer has drawn "pon many manu- 
script and rare printed sources. Mrs. Selke also is the author of 
an account of the “ Missouri Synod’s First Chippewa Mission in 
Minnesota,” established at Crow Wing in the late fifties; and of a 
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description of “ Two Interesting Visitors in St. Paul during Au- 
gust, 1856,”— the German Lutheran missionaries W. A. Passa- 
vant and Ferdinand Sievers, — published in the issues of the 
Quarterly for April, 1930, and July, 1931. 


The story of the frigate “ Minnesota,” which was built in 1854 
and 1855 and which played an important part in the naval en- 
counters of the Civil War, is related by Merle Potter in a feature 
article published in the magazine section of the Minneapolis 
Journal for April 5. 


Steamboating on Lake Minnetonka in the days when this was 
the most important form of transportation between the summer 
resorts along the lake’s shores is the subject of a feature article 
by Paul Schmidt entitled “ Speedboat Symbolizes Drastic Changes 
in Life at Minnetonka since Paddlewheel Steamer Days” in the 
Minneapolis Tribune for April 19. Particular attention is given 
to the careers of two steamboat captains who piloted steamboats 
on the lake during many years — John R. Johnson and George B. 
Hopkins. 


The stories of four Minneapolis flour mills—the Galaxy, 
Zenith, Petit, and Northwestern —are outlined by Martin E. 
Newell in an article entitled ‘“‘ A Page Turned in Milling History ” 
in the Northwestern Miller for April 8. A picture of the river 
front of Minneapolis taken about 1900 and showing these mills 
at the time of their greatest activity accompanies the article. 


A monument commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the 
discovery of iron ore on the Mesabi Range was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on June 13 in front of the high school 
building at Mountain Iron, three-quarters of a mile from the 
spot where the first ore was found. It bears the following in- 
scription : 

Missabe Range Ore Discovery 

The first iron ore was discovered on the Missabe Range at 
Mountain Iron on November 16th, 1890. It was found three- 
quarters of a mile north of this place by Captain J. A. Nichols 
for the Merritt brothers. 
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The first development work was done by Captain A. P. Woods 
in 1891-1892. 


A shaft was sunk in 1892 and the first ore was taken from 
the mine for shipment. 

The first car of ore was shipped from Mountain Iron, October 
12, 1892 and was sent to Duluth where it was on exhibition. This 
shipment of twenty tons, assaying 65 per cent metallic iron, was 
sent in standard wooden ore car no. 342. 

4,245 tons of ore were shipped during the year 1892 from the 
Mountain Iron mine. 

This monument was erected to commemorate the fortieth an- 
niversary of the discovery of iron ore on the Missabe Range. 

Dedicated June 13, 1931. 

In a pamphlet entitled Farm Trade Centers in Minnesota, 1905- 
29, issued by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as number 269 of its Bulletins (70 p.), Carle 
C. Zimmerman “ attempts to picture the farmers’ trading facilities 
about 1905” and “to trace the changes which have come in the 
trading center between 1904 and 1930, with particular reference 
to the changes in communication, standards of living, and mer- 
chandising methods.” 


The Minnesota Women’s Relief Corps, the auxiliary to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, commemorated sixty-one years of 
activity on May 16 at the Soldiers’ Home at Fort Snelling by 
the presentation of an historical pageant depicting the growth of 
the organization from 1870 to 1931. 


Some attention is given to Minnesota’s early popularity as a 
health resort in an article on “ Pulmonary Tuberculosis in North- 
west” by Dr. J. A. Myers, published in the Journal-Lancet for 
April 15. 


A sketch of the career of Robert Nix, a resident of New Ulm 
from 1858 to 1894 and for many years superintendent of schools 
there, is included in the preface to his Poems, recently collected 
and published by his daughter, Else M. Nix (Spokane, 1930. 
2 vols.). The collection includes a number of poems of Minne- 
sota interest, among which are two written in German and 
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entitled “ Little Crow” and “ Der Sturm auf New-Ulm am 19 
August 1862.” 


A genealogical work that contains sketches of many Minne- 
sotans is Wallace-Bruce and Closely Related Families by James 
Wallace ( Northfield, Minnesota, 1930. 389 p.). 


The leading article in the July issue of the Southern Minnesotan 

is an account of the “ Gettysburg of the James-Younger Gang,” 

in which the early exploits of the famous bandits are traced and 

the story of the Northfield robbery of 1876 is retold. Among 

the other sketches in this number are a story of the beginnings 

of Mankato, in which Parsons K. Johnson is given credit for 

being the actual founder of the city; an account by Kathryn S. 

Brummond of the career of Al DeLong of Litchfield, one of the 

“last Indian scouts”; and a history of the codperative creamery 
established at Biscay in 1889. 


Something of the historic past of the Ontario-Minnesota border 
lakes is recalled by Ernest C. Oberholtzer in three articles and 
an editorial, originally published in American Forests and Forest 
Life for September, October, and November, 1929, and reprinted 
in pamphlet form under the title The Lakes of Verendrye (16 p.). 


A series of five historic tours to points of interest around the 
Twin Cities has been inaugurated by Mr. Arthur T. Adams of 
Minneapolis. The tours extend to points as far north as Brainerd 
and as far south as Mankato. They are personally arranged and 
conducted by Mr. Adams, who explains points of historic and 
scenic interest along the route. 


Locat History ITeMs 


Pioneer days in Mankato, as recalled by Mrs. Laura E. Beatty, 
who arrived in the frontier community seventy-eight years ago 
aboard a Minnesota River steamboat, are described in an article 
in the Mankato Daily Free Press for May 26. 


Mr. Fred W. Johnson, president of the Brown County Histori- 
cal Society, presented an illustrated talk at its meeting at New 
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Ulm on May 18. He showed on a screen a selection from more 
than two thousand pictures of pioneers and early scenes in the 
vicinity of New Ulm that he has gathered for the society’s col- 
lection by visiting the descendants of early settlers. In addition 
to presenting brief descriptions of the pictures, Mr. Johnson 
explained the society’s method of collecting and filing material. 


The celebration on June 7 of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the First Congregational Church of Comfrey is the occasion for 
the publication of a sketch of its history in the Comfrey Times 
for June II. 


The beauties of Lake Waconia are extolled by C. L. George, 
a pioneer land dealer and speculator, in a letter written to a friend 
in Minneapolis on May 2, 1859, portions of which are quoted in 
the Waconia Patriot of April 16. “Here there is so much not 
touched by the hand of man and more beautiful in the natural 
state,” writes George. He declares that “it seems wrong to 
waste it on those who see only the money to be made” and who 
do not notice the beauty of the scenery. 


An account of the beginnings in 1873 of the Yeovil colony at 
Hawley is given in an article published in the Hawley-Hitterdal 
Standard for May 7. In the same paper for May 14 is an account 
of the community’s first meat market, established by John Her- 
ring. 


An interesting account of a journey from Norway to Spring 
Grove, Minnesota, thence to Decorah, Iowa, and eventually to 
Clay County, Minnesota, is included in a narrative by Hans J. 
Tatley, published in the Country Press of Moorhead for May 
15. The writer is concerned chiefly with pioneer life in Goose 
Prairie Township of Clay County, where his family settled in 
the summer of 1871. 


Governor Floyd B. Olson was the principal speaker at a cele- 
bration held at Moorhead on May 18 to mark the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the city. An elaborate parade and a 
dinner in honor of pioneer residents who have lived in Moorhead 
for fifty years were features of the celebration. 
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An “ Anniversary-Progress Edition” of the Moorhead Daily 
News, published on April 9, includes an outline of the history of 
the Clay County courthouse, an account by Donald E. Bird of the 
growth and development of the Moorhead State Teachers College, 
and two articles describing the newspapers of by-gone days and 
drawing examples from the articles and advertisements of the 
News of forty years ago. 


Under the heading “Introducing Old Timers,” the Moorhead 
Daily News has been publishing brief sketches of pioneers who 
have lived in Clay County forty years or more. The series opens 
in the issue of May 1 with a sketch of Mr. Lars Bernhardson of 
Holy Cross Township. 


A brief history of the Brainerd Daily Dispatch is printed in its 
issue for June 3, which marks the paper’s thirtieth anniversary. 
It includes a sketch of the career of Mr. Fred W. Wieland, 
founder, editor, and publisher of the Dispatch, whose portrait 
appears with the article. 


A history of Ellington Township in Dodge County, prepared 
by Alfred Anderson and Will Barr and read before a meeting of 
a local Farm Bureau on May 5, is published in four installments 
in the Claremont News from May 15 to June 5. Manuscript 
township records are among the sources used in the preparation 
of the paper, which includes the names of all township officers 
from 1884 to the present. Special attention is given to the de- 
velopment of agriculture and dairying. 


The Greenfield Lutheran Church of Harmony, which celebrated 
its seventy-fifth anniversary from June 5 to 7, is the subject of an 
historical sketch published in the Harmony News for June 11. 


An unusually interesting and well-written narrative is a “ His- 
tory of St. Mary’s Catholic Parish ” of Chatfield, by Mrs. P. H. 
Laiwell, published in the Chatfield News for April 30 and May 
7 and 14. It deals not only with the history of the church, which 
was built on a site purchased in 1857 by Father Ravoux for Bishop 
Cretin, but with Catholic social activities in the community as 
well. 
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About two hundred people attended a joint meeting of the 
Goodhue County Historical Society and the Vasa Community 
Club held at Vasa on June 19. A sketch of Mrs. P. H. Pehrson, 
a Vasa pioneer, was read by Mr. O. C. Herbert; the story of the 
old Vasa cemetery was related by Mr. Ferdie Olson; and recol- 
lections of early days in the community were presented by Mr. 
N. L. T. Nelson. At an earlier meeting of the society, held at Red 
Wing on May 4, Mrs. Jens Loye read a paper on the career of 
her father, Oliver P. Francisco, a pioneer musician of Goodhue 
County; and a number of interesting gifts were received for the 
society’s museum collection. The latter are described in the Red 
Wing Republican for May 6. 


A “ Brief History of the Old Stone Mill” built at Cannon Falls 
in 1856 and of the wooden bridge that spanned the Cannon River 
near by appears with a photograph of the structures in the Cannon 
Falls Beacon for April 3. In the issue of May 22 are a number 
of photographs of Cannon Falls following the destructive fire of 
May 20, 1887, with an account of the catastrophe reprinted from 
the Beacon of May 27, 1887. 


The history of the old courthouse which served Goodhue County 
for more than seventy years is reviewed in the Red Wing Weekly 
Republican for June 17—the issue in which the account of the 
laying of the corner stone of the new courthouse appears. 


A preliminary step toward the organization of the Jackson Coun- 
ty Historical Society was taken on April 18 at Heron Lake, when 
Dr. Theodore C. Blegen of the state historical society spoke be- 
fore the annual rally of the Federated Women’s Clubs of the 
county and advocated the formation of a local history group. 
His suggestion was followed by the appointment of a committee 
of women from various parts of the county, and as a result of 
their efforts a meeting at which the society was organized was held 
at Jackson on June 9. Judge Julius E. Haycraft of Fairmont, 
the speaker, reviewed the story of the organization of the Martin 
County Historical Society and told what it has accomplished. 
The Jackson County society adopted by-laws and elected the 
following officers: Mrs. H. L. Strom of Jackson, president; 
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Mrs. W. F. DeMuth of Heron Lake, vice president ; J. S. Fiddes 
of Jackson, secretary; and Mrs. Harry M. Burnham of Jackson, 
treasurer. 


“Historic Mission Site Becomes State Park” is the title of an 
article by Helen C. Bolstad, in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for 
May 24, dealing with the history of the Lac qui Parle mission and 
calling attention to the fact that the 1931 legislature appropriated 
funds for the purchase of the mission site in order that it may 
be preserved as a state park. The writer relates the story of the 
founding of the mission by Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, and tells 
of his work and that of his fellow-missionaries, Stephen R. Riggs 
and Gideon H. Pond, at Lac qui Parle. 


Of unusual interest and value is a letter, published in the 
Hutchinson Press for May 5, which was written from Hutchinson 
on November 10, 1874, by David A. Adams, a recent immigrant 
from England, to a friend in his native land, William Bacon, who 
was about to emigrate. In the letter, which is now owned by 
Bacon’s granddaughter, Mrs. William Duesterhoeft, the writer 
gives the prospective emigrant “some information as to your 
coming — which way to come, and what to bring.” He tells 
Bacon to “ purchase your tickets through to St. Paul,” and then 
continues: “On reaching St. Paul go to the Depot of the St. 
Paul and Pacific R. R. and get your tickets to Dassel Station, 
that is 65 or 70 miles from St. Paul and there is a daily Stage 
running from Dassel Station to Hutchinson.” Adams advises 
“that you had better not bring your feather bed because it is so 
bulky,” but tells Bacon to bring with him such articles as linens, 
blankets, clothing, china, and trinkets, since “ when you see them 
here you will not know but what you are at home.” 


A township history of considerable interest has been published 
under the title Jay Township, Martin County, Minnesota: An 
Historical Narrative Prepared for Martin County Historical 
Society, by Anna J. Larson (Fairmont, 1931. 38 p.). 


Plans have been made by the Witty post of the American 
Legion at St. Peter for the preservation of the pioneer residence 
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of Judge Charles Flandrau there as a “ permanent shrine of local 
history.” The plans were indorsed by the Nicollet County His- 
torical Society at a special meeting held on May 2. 


The history of Grace Lutheran Church of Henning, which was 
founded in 1880 by a group of pioneers who met at the home of 
Nils Nelson near Battle Lake, is reviewed by K. W. Anderson 
in the Fergus Falls Journal for June 22. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the Nordre (Northern) Immanuel 
Church of Pelican Rapids was celebrated by members of the con- 
gregation on June 21 and 22. The history of the church is briefly 
outlined in the Fergus Falls Journal for June 24. 


The results of the essay contest recently conducted by the Otter 
Tail County Historical Society (see ante, p. 209) are announced 
in the Fergus Falls Tribune for May 21. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Peter Lindall of Parkers Prairie for an account 
of his early experiences in that community; the second was given 
to Miss Alta Kimer of Girard Township, who related the story 
of the “ first house of worship built by the Latter Day Saints in 
Minnesota”; and the third went to Mr. F. F. A. Larson of Battle 
Lake, who told of pioneer life in Amor Township. Mr. Lindall’s 
essay is published in the Tribune for May 21 and in the Fergus 
Falls Daily Journal for May 19, and Miss Kimer’s and Mr. 
Larson’s narratives appear in the issues of the Journal for May 
23 and June 2. Among the additional essays submitted in the 
contest that have been published in the Fergus Falls papers are a 
history of early schools in Otter Tail County, by John H. Free- 
man, in the Tribune for May 28; an account, by Steve Butler, of 
his emigration from England and settlement in Otter Tail County 
in 1872, in the Tribune for June 11 and the Journal for June 20; 
a narrative, by Mrs. Dan Forgard, of pioneer experiences in Maine 
Township, in the Tribune for June 11; a report of an interview 
with Mr. Martin H. Shea, a Perham pioneer, by Katherine Welter, 
in the Tribune for June 4 and the Journal for June 23; some 
recollections of Willard Allen of Bluffton, reported by Mrs. Olaf 
Pary, Jr., in the Tribune for June 25; and a description, by Miss 
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Rhoda Peterson, of pioneer days in Pelican Rapids, in the Trib- 
une for June 25. 


Mrs. Peter Pfeiffer of Frazee, in a letter published in the 
Fergus Falls Journal for June 4, describes an Indian trading post 
established by her uncle, David Parks, on Lake Sybil, near Vergas, 
in 1877. She also explains the origin of the name of the lake, 
which was named for the wife of a homesteader, George A. 
Parker. 


At the summer meeting of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society, held at Perham on June 28, a marker commemorating 
the arrival of the Northern Pacific Railroad in the county was 
dedicated. Among the speakers was Mr. H. H. Ellsworth of St. 
Paul, who reviewed the story of the railroad’s development ; and 
Mr. William Vogel, who read a paper on the history of Perham. 


A history of the East Zion Lutheran Church of Starbuck, 
which celebrated its sixtieth anniversary on June 28, is published 
in the Starbuck Times of June 18. 


At a meeting held at Northfield on May 26, the Rice County 
Historical Society devoted its program to the history of four 
Northfield churches that are celebrating their seventy-fifth an- 
niversaries during the present year. It included papers on the 
founding of the Congregational church by H. K. Wingate, on 
the Episcopal church by the Reverend Victor E. Pinkham, on the 
Baptist church by Miss Mary W. Clark, and on the Methodist 
church by Dr. C. H. Gingrich. The two latter papers are pub- 
lished in the Northfield Independent for June 4 and 11. 


A collection of pictures, manuscripts, and objects relating to the 
history of the Faribault Congregational Church was placed on 
exhibit in its building during the celebration of its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, which took place from May 31 to June 2. A pageant 
depicting events in the history of the church closed the celebration. 


A brief history of the courthouses of Rock County, telling 
“how and when they were built,” appears in the Rock County 
Herald of Luverne for June 5. 
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At a meeting of the Rock County Historical Society held at 
Luverne on May 4 histories of three townships in the county were 
presented — Clinton by A. C. Ridenour, Luverne by Miss Sarah 
Jones, and Magnolia by Frank Ferguson. Early settlement in 
Rose Dell Township was described by Otto K. Steen at another 
meeting of the society held on June 1. 


Historic sites in Belle Plaine are listed and the importance of 
marking them and preserving information about them is stressed 
by Win V. Working in an article published in the Belle Plaine 
Herald for May 28. 


A sketch of La Vérendrye, read by Mr. Newton J. Bray of 
Hovland at a meeting of the Minnesota Hospital Association at 
Lutsen on June 23, is published in the Two Harbors Chronicle 
for July 2 and the Cook County News-Herald of Grand Marais 
for July 9. “ Fireside Tales of the North Shore” was the sub- 
ject of an informal talk given at the same meeting by Judge Bert 
Fesler of Duluth. A paper read by Judge Fesler before the North 
Shore Historical Assembly in 1930 has recently appeared in 
pamphlet form under the title The North Shore in 1890 (8 p.). 


The career of Mr. Gerhard May of St. Cloud, one of the oldest 
newspaper editors in Minnesota in point of service, is the subject 
of an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for April 12. It 
includes some information about the history of Der Nordstern, the 
German paper that Mr. May has edited for fifty-two years, which 
was founded in 1874 by Peter Kaiser. 


A state highway marker commemorating the stockade built at 
Maine Prairie during the Sioux War of 1862 was dedicated near 
its site on June 20. Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the 
museum of the Minnesota Historical Society, was the principal 
speaker. The marker bears the following inscription: “ Word 
of the Sioux outbreak reached Maine Prairie, so named by its 
settlers of 1856, about August 19, 1862. After forming a volun- 
teer militia company, a stockaded log fort, some 40 feet square, 
was hastily built just west of this point. Some skirmishes oc- 
curred but the fort itself was not attacked.” 
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The passing of seventy-five years since the first Czech families 
settled in Steele County was commemorated on June 14 when a 
memorial to these pioneers was dedicated at the Bohemian National 
Cemetery near Owatonna. Among the speakers was Governor 
Floyd B. Olson and Colonel Harold S. Nelson, who described the 
founding of the Czech settlement in the fifties. 


A Soil Survey of Wadena County, Minnesota, by J. Ambrose 
Elwell and several assistants, has been issued by the bureau of 
chemistry and soils of the United States department of agriculture 
in cooperation with the agricultural experiment station of the 
University of Minnesota (Washington, 1926. 53 p.). 


The history of the various structures that have housed the 
Minneapolis post office is reviewed by Joseph A. Ferris in a 
feature article published in the Minneapolis Tribune for April 12. 
The writer points out the contrast between the tiny frame shanty 
where Ard Godfrey acted as postmaster for the first St. Anthony 
post office in 1848 and the vast modern post office building that the 
government is planning to erect in Minneapolis. 


The picturesque career of a pioneer Minnesota hotel keeper, 
James Pauly, is described by Joseph A. Ferris in a feature article 
appearing in the Minneapolis Tribune for April 5. The writer 
tells of the hotels owned and operated by Pauly at Read’s Landing 
when the little river port was in its prime, and of the Pauly House, 
the hotel that he bought in Minneapolis in 1879 and that has been 
in the hands of his family ever since. Pictures of Pauly and his 
family and of the hotels that he owned illustrate the article. 


The sixtieth anniversary of the First Swedish Baptist Church 
of Minneapolis, which was celebrated with special services from 
June 18 to 21, was commemorated by the publication of a pamphlet 
dealing with its history from 1871 to the present (24 p.). 


Diamond Jubilee, the Church of Gethsemane, Minneapolis, 
1856-1931 is the title of a pamphlet (23 p.) issued in connection 
with the celebration on April 8 of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
this pioneer Episcopal church. In includes a sketch of the 
“History of the Parish.” 
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“The City Dates an Era” is the title of an article by George 
W. Morgan, published in the spring issue of Saint Paul, the organ 
of the St. Paul Association of Commerce, which is based on the 
report issued by General John B. Sanborn at the close of his 
incumbency in 1883 as president of the St. Paul Chamber of 
Commerce. After picturing conditions in St. Paul in the early 
eighties and quoting extensively from Sanborn’s published re- 
port, Mr. Morgan makes the following interesting suggestion: 
“An Association of Commerce might do well to establish its 
own historical library. It would be an excellent thing if business 
houses, instead of discarding such mementoes as the one which 
occasioned this article, would hand them to the Saint Paul As- 
sociation where they might form the nucleus of a valuable record 
of the past.” 


Extracts from the diary of Governor Ramsey were read by 
his daughter, Mrs. Charles E. Furness of St. Paul, in a talk 
before the Ramsey County Women’s Republican Club at the St. 
Paul Hotel on April 6. The speaker also presented some recol- 
lections of her childhood in frontier St. Paul. 


Reminiscences of the Press Club organized by St. Paul editorial 
writers in the nineties are presented by Edmond L. DeLestry in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press for April 26. Notes about many 
prominent St. Paul newspaper men are included. 


A brief history of the Trinity Lutheran Congregation of St. 
Paul is included in a pamphlet issued to commemorate its sixtieth 
anniversary in November, 1930 (24 p.). 





